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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 

ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

It is not too much to say that the country is becom- 
ing genuinely disturbed about the progress of the war. 
At Fort Itala our casualties were more than 130 ; in the 
night attack on Colonel Kekewich our casualties were 
161. So far as we know the details, Colonel Kekewich 
had been pursuing a large body of Boers who, instead 
of being disorganised by the pursuit, returned at night 
and made the most determined attack which has been 
recorded in the history of the war. 
about these engagements is that we have been on the 
defensive, and the fact is humiliating in contrast with the 
wording of Lord Kitchener’s recent proclamation : that 
the Boers are ‘‘ unable to carry on regular warfare or 
to offer any organised resistance to His Majesty’s forces 
in any part of the country”. Whatever else they were, 
Botha’s movements on the Zulu frontier and this attack 


by Delarey at Moedwill were certainly organised. 
farming success promises well for the future prosperity 


But as it seems to us the alarm to which they have 
given rise is excessive. It was certain that with the 
arrival of summer the Boers in the field would become 
more aggressive, and as by the nature of things they are 
in a position to select the field of battle, and will only 


be fighting on the defensive. 
large a body of Boers shown such courage ; and while it 
is the duty of the Government to recognise promptly 
and practically this new factor, it remains true froma 
purely strategic point of view that both these engage- 
ments have been more serious to the Boers than to us. 


Further information about the fighting at Fort 
Itala on the Zulu frontier throws a strange light on 
official information. We seem to have had about one 
hundred and thirty casualties and to have lost a convoy, 


The strange part | 


| 


_ to be in command of the first Army Corps. 
attack when they are ina majority, we must continually | necessary to discuss his qualifications as a general. 
Never before has so | 


| On one important point. 


in either case it is difficult to imagine any genuine 
reason for such official secresy. 


Apart from the two battles at Fort Itala and Moed- 
will the course of the war has been normal. As many 
as 274 Boers have been captured, there have been 48 
surrenders, and numbers of horses, wagons, and cattle, 
as well as much ammunition, have been taken. One of 
the worst pieces of treachery yet discovered occurred 
near Pretoria. Lieutenant Miers went out from his 
post to meet three Boers who advanced under the 
white flag. After a short conversation they shot him 
dead and galloped away. Aconsiderable sensation has 
been caused, especially in Continental papers, by the con- 
viction of Mr. Broeksma for treachery and high treason. 
He was shot on 30 September. In regard to the general 
regulation of the country, arrangements have been made 
for selling the farms of Boer generals still in the field. 
Among the acts of peace Colonel Morgan has done 
very successful work in the establishment of Govern- 
ment farms near all the principal garrisons in the 
Transvaal. The market gardening scheme has proved 
sO prosperous that more than enough forage and vege- 
tables for all the local forces has been provided. This 


of the country. 


It is now officially known that Sir Redvers Buller is 
It is un- 


He has had both successes and failures’; but as to the 
future it is quite certain that he will never again com- 
mand in war. This being so, his appointment is an 
open confession that Mr. Brodrick has altered his mind 

One of the most valuable pro- 


| misesin his proposed scheme was that the younger men 


| sifted out the really capable men. 


yet all the official information which we had, apart from | 


a later list of killed and wounded, was that the Boers 


attacked the fort and were bravely repulsed with great | 


loss. It is certain that the Boers lost heavily ; one 


prisoner saw sixty buried, and we now know that the | 


number of Boer dead was four times as great; but 
the point is that the losses on our side were not even 
indicated in the first official report. They have leaked 
out slowly through various sources, and the unofficial 
information is corroborated by the official casualty list 
published later. The withholding of the news may be 
due either to the War Office or to Lord Kitchener, but 


who would be selected to command in war would be 
given previous experience in the actual practice of hand- 
ling a-complete army corps. The great value of the 
war from a purely military standpoint is that it has 
Though the German 
opinion is that the fighting in Africa is likely to have no 
parallels, it remains that the generals who have done 
well in Africa have shown the capacity and had the 
necessary experience to enable them to do well elsewhere. 
It would be fatuous to assert that there are not certainly 
five or six younger men well qualified for the post and 
to whom the experience would be of practical value for 


the future. 


We doubt whether either the statesmen or the 
soldiers at the War Office estimate as they should the 
growing bitterness and contempt felt towards them 
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by all sections of the community on account of. their 
childish optimism. The country will not quickly forget 
or forgive the scandal of sweeping up the valetaille of 
St. James and Soho, and sending them out to South 
Africa dressed, labelled and paid as Imperial Yeomanry, 
only to hamper Lord Kitchener, and (with regard to 
a large portion of them) to be returned as ‘‘ empties” 
at enormous cost to the tax-payer. The suffering 


caused by the war is much deeper and more wide- | 


spread than appears on the surface. It is not merely 


a question of paying the interest on the £ 200,000,000 | 


by increased taxation: it is injury to business of all 
kinds. The values of all securities, from Consols to 


falling. Many classes of traders find their livelihood 
crumbling away. No doubt there are exceptions: the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company for instance has 
just declared a dividend equivalent to 7o per cent. on 
its capital ; whilst the recently declared dividends of 
Vickers Maxim suggest equal prosperity. 


Mr. Gladstone in his last Administration gave Mr. 


Asquith the place of Home Secretary ; and Mr. Asquith | 


has not unnaturally been accused of rejecting the 


policy of his leader. But Mr. Asquith’s announcement | 
| Wace were the principal readers, was very much more 


at Ladybank of his uncompromising rejection of the 
Irish party is rather an act of obedience to the better 
part of his old leader. Mr. Gladstone asked the country 
in 1885 to give him a majority which should make 


him independent of the Irish. It was only when his | 


request was refused that he made overtures to the 


Irish rather than lose power. Mr. Asquith with the — 
same desires, but with more than twice the courage, | 


has shaken off the Irish party when the Liberal party 
is at its lowest minority. Correspondingly, Mr. 


Redmond as leader has had greater courage than Mr. | 
Gladstone’s allies and declared without any pretence | 


that the Irish party has no fellowship with anything 
English. His declaration involved, if dignity was to 
be kept, Mr. Asquith’s declaration. If Mr. Asquith 


were the recognised leader, as he ought to be, of the © 


jLiberal party in the country, his pronouncement would 


be of great historic importance. Perhaps it is, even | 
_ sincerely and correctly claimed merely to be putting 


as thiogs are; but it is a strange anomaly that so 
mportant a declaration of policy should be made by 


a member of a party without the endorsement of the | 
' the sixteenth and even the seventeenth centuries to be 
_ not wholly satisfactory. While sacerdotal theory was 


titular leader. 


Mr. Asquith was thoroughly justified in giving 
expression to the ‘‘ glorious isolation” of the Liberal 


party from the Irish members. Upto a point he was | 
also wise in following the Conservative speakers at | 
the Blenheim garden party in demanding that the | 
_ own in the outburst of an extreme nationalism which 


excessive representation of Ireland should be reduced. 


The Irish members have not contributed so much to | 
what dignity and utility the House of Commons | 
possesses that they should be presented with such an | 


excess of representatives. But it is childish to look on 


the deprivation as punitive. The system of representa- | 


tive government depends for its excellence on the 
levelness of the distribution of elective power. London 


is not worthy of more members because it is nearest to | 


the centre of England any more than Ireland deserves 
fewer—to invert Mr. Gladstone’s argument—because 
she is farther removed from the centre. A scheme of 
redistribution is necessary ; but it must be as wide as 


the British Isles and must be formed on mathematical | 


or at least strictly logical grounds, not vitiated by sub- 


acidj pettishness at the rebellious spirit of the odd _ 


hundred or so members. 


Mr. Redmond lost no time in reasserting his defiance. 
At a meeting of the United Irish League in Dublin he 
said with the directness which has marked all his recent 
speeches that the policy of the party was “‘ to attack 
the English Government in all its departments, to 


expose to the world all its iniquities, and by every means | 


open to honourable and Christian men to make English 
government methods in that country as difficult and as 
dangerous as possible”. At the same meeting a letter 
was read from Mr. W. O’Brien in which he said that if 
the English King comes to Ireland the United Irish 


League ‘‘ only need the arms and training of the Boers | 


to testify their hatred of England’s rule with an elo- 


quence equal to that of the unconquered South African 
Republics”. Mr. Redmond suggested using means 
‘‘open to honourable and Christian men”; but Mr. 
O’Brien’s words if they mean anything urge the 
employment of means dishonourable and unchristian, 
one may add, traitorous. Quite logically there is only 
one method of treating men who use such language ; 
but logic is not the strong point either of the Irish or 
those who handle Irish subjects. 


Though the Bishop of Chichester’s inaugural address 
was largely a plea for moderation the second day 
of the Brighton Congress promised enough breeze 


South African mining shares, have fallen and keep | to fill the sails of discussion. The Church Reform 


meeting indeed, as it turned out, lay becalmed, for 


| the difficulties which confront any scheme for the 


restoration of autonomy to the Church of England 
are so enormous that the debate was unreal and 
few attended it. Statesmen, if they wish to avert 
disestablishment, will have sooner or later to come to 
some modus vivendi with the Church, but we quite 
expect to find the subject still being discussed when 
next the Congress meets in the town of Robertson and 
Wagner. 
Church of England”, in which Lord Halifax and Dr. 


excited, and the Bishop of Chichester had to intervene 
to check a storm raised by the latter’s reference to ‘‘ an 


| irresponsible peer”, and toa clergyman assuming ‘‘ the 


airs of a successful rebel, supported by the admiring 
shouts of an ecclesiastical mob”. Lord Halifax did his 
best to help the chairman, but we doubt if the High 
Church cause was not morally stronger a generation 
ago when the shouting was against it. Also—if 
manceuvring for place were permissible in religious 
controversy—we think that the President of the Eng- 
lish Church Union, whose loftiness of character and 
courageous frankness we admire, has been maladroit 
in allowing the Protestant party to appear in the rdle 
of defenders of the Prayer-book against innovation and 
of authority against self-will. 


The truth is that, though the Tractarians quite 


in force Reformation principles and the plain rules of 
the Prayer-book, High Churchmen have felt the ideas of 


retained, the polemic against Rome caused the language 
of controversialists about the Eucharist to be defective 
in balance. A number also of what would now be 
harmless and edifying ceremonies were swept away. 
But chiefly the Reformation age differed from our 


issued in a noble patriotism but was hardly con- 
scious of the seriousness of the breach with the 
family of Western Christendom. So that while the 
Church of England appealed in words to the Church 
Catholic, and the regulations of the Prayer-book pre- 
supposed an anterior authority and tradition behind 
them, Anglicanism in practice became more and more 
insular. Lord Halifax points to the theory of the 
Reformation, which was no search after an imaginary 


Atlantis of pure Christianity but a return to the — 


standard of the undivided Church. Dr. Wace on the 
other hand appeals to the actual historic facts. Want 
of theoretical lucidity always works itself out sooner 
or later in muddle, and the inability of the Reformers 
to decide between two antagonistic views of Christianity 
has enabled parties ever since to point each in turn to 
her formularies as justifying their position. 


Lord Halsbury and Mr. Hanbury were’the ministers 
who in accordance with custom attended the Cutlers’ 
Feast as representatives of the Government. Lord 
Halsbury’s most important statement was as to the 
rumours of the “ friction” between Lord Kitchener and 
the War Office. He characterised them as absolutely 
false and denounced as traitorous the circulating of 
rumours whose only purpose was to encourage the 
Boers in their resistance. Nothing could be more em- 
phatic than his assertion that there had been perfect 
confidence between the Government and Lord Kitchener 
ever since he succeeded to his present position. Both 


The discussion on ‘Authority in the - 
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Lord Halsbury and Mr. Hanbury referred to the recent 
suggestions as to reduction of Irish representation. 
Neither of them agrees with what they call ‘‘ tinkering 
the constitution ”’ to meet the case of Irish obstruction ; 
though Mr. Hanbury declared that the party must be 
faced and dealt with, whatever the cost might be, 


and no mere reduction of its numbers would settle the | 


difficulty. 


The reports of Mr. Brodrick’s Committee on the 
medical and nursing services of the Army have been 
published. Apart from changes in the general organ- 
isation of these services, the chief grievances to be 
remedied were the imperfect recognition of merit in the 
service and the failure to attract the better men. The 


appointment of an Advisory Board, some members of | 


which are to be civilian doctors, is suggested as the best 
means both of ensuring official efficiency in the general 
control and of preventing the cut-and-dried methods of 
promotion. But the proposed increase in the rate of pay 
will be the suggestion most approved of in the service. A 
lieutenant would receive at once £323 10s. a year and the 
Director-General £2,000. There have also been some 
alterations in the retired pay: additional gratuities of 
£1,000 and £2,500 for retirement after nine and 
eighteen years’ service respectively. These and many 
of the minor suggestions at least indicate an appre- 
ciation on the part of the Committee of the points 
needing reformation, and it is to be hoped that the 
Government will be as liberally minded as the Com- 
mittee. But since the chief object is to attract into 
the service picked men the extreme multiplication of 
examinations is not a little likely to act as a deterrent. 


The incident at Koweit if unlikely to lead to an imme- 
diate crisis is none the less of immediate importance. 
Turkey, to whom Koweit has owed since 1870 some 
nominal allegiance, was thought to be amassing troops 
in the neighbourhood, possibly with the object of 


stiffening her authority; and to adjust the balance | 
several English vessels have been collected at the | 


place. Some understanding, whereby England and 
Turkey are to take a joint responsibility, is rumoured, 
probably without foundation, to have been arrived at 
already. But the importance of the incident extends 
beyond the details of the present situation. If Turkey 
is not likely to be the occasion of serious difficulties, 
some day we shall certainly have to face in Persia both 


German competition and Russian aggression; and the — 


danger is that by the patching up of some ill-devised and 
vague agreement we may revive in India that unrest 
which has long been produced by our apparent want of 
policy in the East. The future of India must be affected 
by the future of Persia, and while Russia moves on in 
accordance with a policy that does not differ from cen- 
tury to century, a succession of British Governments has 
not arrived at any policy at all. This little affair with 
Turkey is an earnest of a number of little affairs with 
more serious rivals ; and as Koweit itself is the finest 
harbour in the Persian Gulf, as such it is not unlikely in 
the future to be the central object of international 
intrigues in that quarter of the world. It is to be 
hoped that the present promptitude of the Government 
is a sign of a distinct policy which has not only been 
formulated but will soon be made known. 


The decision of the Indian Government to survey a 
railway line from Quetta to Nushki, following the new 
trade route to Persia, is a most important departure. 
Commercially speaking the project is unimpeachable 


and its advantages unquestionable, though it may lead | 
to complications with Russia when the line is pro- | 


longed to Seistan. The strategical aspect is more 
complex and more grave. 
extended beyond the western frontier in the direction of 
Central Asia and a possible line of Russian advance. 
On the same principle which disallowed the Channel 
tunnel there are obvious dangers attending a line which 
in the event of surprise or disaster may be used to 
facilitate an invasion and which weakens the natural 
defences that the desert route now opposes to an 
invader. These considerations will have to be weighed 
carefully before the work of construction is com- 


This will be the first railway — 


menced. The ablest ruler in Asia to-day will permit 
no lines to enter his territory in spite of the economic 
advantages they offer, which he well understands. 
What will carry his traffic, he thinks, will also carry his 
| enemies. 


The partial success of Lord Yarborough’s efforts 
| suggests that financial disputes may be settled by tact, 
| that is to say sympathy, as well as by the laws of poli- 
| tical economy. The dispute between the fishermen and 
| the masters at Grimsby has lasted rather more than three 
months. No new fact has been introduced ; neither 
party has given way on any essential point, and the 
| agreement to accept arbitration might very well have 
_ been arrived at without the long interval of bitterness 
and suffering. Thanks to Lord Yarborough’s personal 
efforts all but the sharemen had consented to accept the 
arbitration of the Board of Trade on every disputed 
point. It was hoped that work would be resumed 
without any delay, and it was expressly stipulated that the 
| decisions of the arbitrators were to be given as soon 
| as possible, and that the award was to be retrospective 
' to the resumption of work. The agreement seemed 
thoroughly satisfactory ; but when it was finally brought 
before the assembled sharemen—the technical name for 
the skippers and mates who are given a share in the 
takings—the meeting showed an altogether unexpected 
hostility to the proposals, and in the end, after rejecting 
Lord Yarborough’s proposals, passed by a large majority 
an amendment altogether declining arbitration on one 
disputed point. This unexpected refusal seems to be 
the result of a merely sentimental objection to “‘ signing 
on” at the Federation Offices instead of at the Board of 
Trade. 


If Mr. Chamberlain is going to wait until the Friendly 
Societies have solved the problem of old age pensions, 
| the question may be considered to be at rest for some 
“time yet. A conference of Friendly Societies has been 
sitting during the week, convened by way of acting on 
the suggestion he made some time ago that they should 
| take the matter in hand and submit a scheme. If all 

the societies were desirous of accepting Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s invitation there would undoubtedly be some hope 
| that a formidable element of opposition would disappear. 
But as the actual societies who have met only represent, 
on the showing of the President of the Conference, about 
half of the membership, the well-known division amongst 
them has only been emphasised. A resolution was 
passed that a scheme should be prepared for providing 
| pensions for the ‘‘aged and thrifty”. If that means 
more than a Friendly Society scheme it has no greater 
authority than a scheme proposed by any other person 
or persons. If it is a scheme for subsidising Friendly 
Societies only, the objections of the opposing societies 
remain, as well as the general objection against con- 
fining pensions to a particular kind of qualification. The 
Friendly Societes are not the god from the machine 
that will settle the matter. 


The outbreak of smallpox in London, though it has 
not reached alarming proportions is very widely spread. 
The total number of patients on Thursday was 177 and 
the cases are said to be of a particularly virulent type. 
The fear of the disease does not seem greatly to have 
| altered people’s views on vaccination. For instance in 
_ Hackney the vaccination officers by the wish of the 
| parents were instructed not to visit the Board schools 
| as it was no part of their duty! In Camberwell the 
proportion of unvaccinated children is computed to be 
20 per cent., but in this district the refusal of parents 
is said to have been due in almost every case to 
carelessness rather than conviction; in other words 
there has been gross neglect on the part of the officers 
_ responsible for the vaccination of children. As cases 
_ are reported from such distant parishes as S. George’s, 

Hanover Square, Bethnal Green, Southwark and 

extra-metropolitan districts, the Metropolitan Medical 

Officers of Health Society are justified in pointing out 
' that the whole of London should be regarded as an 
infected area, and it is to be hoped that the omissions 
due to carelessness will be rectified without the smallest 


delay. 


is 
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Lord Reay’s annual address at the London School 
Board on its meeting after the vacation consisted of a 
long criticism of the action of the Board of Education’s 
administrative orders bearing on the _ ill-defined 
boundary line between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. He complained of what was really higher 
elementary education being sanctioned by the depart- 
ment in secondary schools, and its supervision trans- 
ferred to the secondary branch of the Board. We do 


not think the public will care one straw for the point on | 
' selected because they are well known, and what they 


which Lord Reay dilates so dryly. It does not affect 
in the least the children who have to be educated. 
In regard to his complaints that the department did not 
take objection soon enough to the character of the 
evening classes, if there was anything wrong it is no 
defence of the School Board, but there is something in 
it as an indictment of the department. We can agree 


cordially with Lord Reay’s praise of Mr. Sadler’s work | 


in the Special Inquiry Branch of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and with his demand for greater administrative 
direction and control by the Board, though it might 
a be exactly in the direction Lord Reay would 
ike. 


In the competition for the America Cup there have 
now been completed two races and two fiascos. The 
long lead which ‘‘ Shamrock” held in the second fiasco 
gave a general opinion that she had a good chance of 
winning the second race; but the critics, as is right 
and proper, are wont to exaggerate the excellences of 
the weaker vessel. 
were exactly those which would have been selected by 
‘*Shamrock’s” skipper, a good steady breeze and a 
smooth sea. 


The conditions in the second race | 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


S he function of safety valve is performed for the 
Church very well by the Mother, or at least the 
great Lady, of Congresses. The consciousness, too, 
of a common life and of voices that need utterance 
is quickened by these annual gigantic gatherings. 
They are too large to be of much value for de- 
bating purposes. Sermons and addresses are inclined 
to be framed ad populum. Preachers and readers are 


' have to say is therefore already stale and familiar. A 


exciting than on the first occasion as the two yachts | 
were seldom close together all through the race. | 


‘* Shamrock ” by clever sailing got a commanding lead 
at the start and rounded the record mark of the 
triangular course with a lead of 48 secs.; but 
**Columbia” had been gaining from the start and in 
sailing the last ‘‘leg” off the course overlapped, then 
blanketted and finally passed ‘‘ Shamrock” and con- 
tinued to gain till the end, and won by a margin of 
3 min. 35 secs. including the time allowance. It was a 
good race on the whole but from the spectacular point 
of view would have been much less exciting if 
“Shamrock” had not crossed the line with a lead 
of a minute and a half. The rubber consists of 
five races but the final result can now scarcely be in 
question. 


The weekly returns from the Bank of England dis- 
close some considerable movements. £636,000 has 
gone abroad. Including this amount the stock of coin 
and bullion has gone down 41,480,067 while the note 
circulation shows a rise of £1,145,225. The reserve 
has thus fallen 42,625,292 which now makes the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities 482 per cent. instead of 
54 per cent. as last week. Money has been in good 


large audience wants not to hear new and striking 
thoughts, but to find its own thoughts cleverly reflected 
and expressed. An expansive sympathy with every- 
thing that sounds generous pervades the building, 
and commonplaces handsomely put are eagerly ap- 
plauded. You cannot shout pregnant spiritual ideas 
at an unprepared assembly of three thousand people. 
If however people do not learn much at a Church 
Congress it brings them together; it breaks down 


| the isolation and parochialism which disintegrate what 


was once the life of a Body; it gives a considerable 
stimulus to local interest in ecclesiastical matters, 
and it advertises the Church of England wherever 
newspapers penetrate. Not even a divine institution 
nowadays can dispense with advertisement, though, 
this year’s Official Guide compels us to add, it can well 
dispense with jocosity. The Congress, too, is an excellent 
opportunity for the meeting of societies and unions ; 
and in addition to the loan exhibition which Mr. Hart 
provides every year—the modern exhibits sent by the 
ecclesiastical shops, though improving, still suggest a 


The details of racing were much less | poor and pretentious standard of Church craftsmanship 


—the excellent idea presented itself this year to some 
of our best ecclesiologists to open an ‘‘ English Church 
Exhibition”, to show how, within the limits of the 
famous Rubrick, things really ought to be done as 
regards the ‘‘ornaments of the church, and of the 
ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration”. 
Here for the first time we escape from the brass eagles 
and showy pulpits and inartistic hangings and hot glass 
at so much a square foot, from the skimpy surplices and 
stoles covered with crosses, from the well-meant reredos 
painted by the vicar’s daughter and from the rood 
screen supplied by advertising firms. Everything is 
dignified, rich, simple, devout and English. Here 
we expect to find, what we do not expect to find 
among trade exhibits, the work of Bodley, Kempe, 


_ Comper, and the rising young artists who congregate 


_ in Staple Inn. 


demand and considerable amounts have been borrowed | 


from the Bank. The Local Loan issue is at last 
published. The amount is for £3,000,000 although 
#.5,000,000 was expected. The _ issue 
g8 the same as last time but 
1 premium. During the past week the Funds have 
been steady with a slightly increased investment busi- 
ness. The Stock markets generally have been dull 
but prices in American railway shares kept remarkably 
firm considering the small amount of business trans- 
acted. The postponement of the announcement of the 
Atchison dividend until next week had rather a de- 
pressing effect on the market. The Rio Tinto interim 
dividend of 35s. was slightly in excess of what was 
generally expected and produced a better tone in the 
copper market. Business in British railways has been 
small this week. The reported striking of the coal 


price is | 
is now quoted | 


Mr. St. John Hope and the St. Dunstan 
Society have brought all their knowledge to bear on 
this novel exhibition, which is perhaps the most valu- 
able feature of the Brighton Congress. 

Twenty-seven years have elapsed since the Congress 
last met at Brighton amid all the ferment of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It is easy to lay the blame of 
that unhappy measure on the Erastianism of the Liberal 
Primates or on the shortsightedness of Mr. Disraeli. 
But it is certain that it had behind it the force of 
Church opinion and even of a majority of the clergy. 
The opposition of Mr. Gladstone himself was rested 
merely on the latitudinarian argument that ecclesi- 
astical discipline ought not to be enforced against hard- 
working and earnest men, whether high, low or broad 
church, and in none of his speeches was the real 
gravamen against the measure glanced at—that 


it substituted a new parliamentary tribunal for the 


seam at Dover caused a sharp rise in South-Eastern | 


and Chatham securities although great scepticism is 
expressed as to the ‘‘find” being of any real com- 
mercial value. In the mining section business has 
been extremely limited the news from South Africa not 
being of a nature to improve matters. Consols 933. 
Bank rate 3 per cent. (13 June, 1901.) 


Church’s immemorial spiritual court. The House of 
Commons passes fretful resolutions about ecclesiastical 
anarchy, but it has only itself to blame. Nothing is 
more incontestable than that discipline can never be 
restored in the Church of England until she recovers 
her ancient liberties, and especially her chartered right, 
recognised at Runnymede, to be ‘‘ free and enjoy her 
own judgments”. Statesmen will have to make their 
choice between the old constitutional connexion between 
Church and State and none at all. The relation of the 
Church of England to the Crown is, as all sensible 
nigh churchmen will admit, excessively complicated. 
The independence of the Scottish Establishment is an 
instantia which shows that the subject has no inherent 
right to take the merits of every kind of dispute to the 
Throne for settlement. Indeed any club committee or 
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other consensual jurisdiction might exhibit the same 
proof. Nevertheless Scotland is not England. What 
is wanted here is the abolition, as recommended by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, of the tribunal 
created in 1874, and the reconstitution of an extremely 


strong final court of experts—bishops, canonists and | 


civilians—to advise the sovereign, with compulsory 
reference of doctrinal questions to the Upper House of 
Convocation. The spiritual sentence would of course, 
as in former times, be pronounced by the spiritual judge, 
and equally of course the King’s Bench would keep the 
Ecclesiastical Court from overstepping its powers. 

If this was not a burning question at Brighton, 
it is because not a voice could have been raised there 
in 1go1 to defend a continuation of the Westbury- 
Penzance new model of Church judicature. The 
resumption of the right of autonomous legislation, 
though the logical corollary of the inclusion in the 
Imperial Parliament of three nations professing different 
religions, and of the admission to it of men of every 
shade of belief and unbelief, is one which has provoked 
much more difference of opinion. Besides the not 
unnatural unwillingness of the nation to break with 
history and the usual English dislike of logic, 
there has to be taken into account the fear of 
the older school of high churchmen that more is 
to be given to the laity than primitive precedents 
and catholic principles allow, and the objection 
felt by churchmen generally to accepting a con- 


Stitution from the hands of Parliament, which 
moreover would be the scene of painful discus- 
sions and controversial debates before anything 


could be enacted. We certainly think it would be 
wisest for the Church of England to make the arrange- 
ments she thinks best for herself, and, when they are in 


ordination, and go to her laity with a large financial 
scheme for such training at one end of the clerical 
career and of pensioning the disabled at the other end. 
Let her regulate (as the Wesleyans do) the liberty of 
ministerial marriages, and relieve those who marry 
within those regulations of anxiety about provision for 
widows and orphans, and to some extent about educa- 
tion of children. Let her not make a fetish of ‘‘ mode- 
ration” or be too much afraid of the newspapers. 


_ Then we may prophesy the reassertion of her position 


as the divinely appointed guide of the English nation, 


| the Church which nursed at her knee an Alfred and 


| significant. 


gave her laws to be the foundation of the laws of 
England. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE IRISH VOTE. 


R. ASQUITH’S declaration that the Liberal party 
should be independent of the Irish Nationalist 

vote is historically interesting as well as politically 
During the General Election of 1885, it 
will be remembered, Mr. Gladstone made a precisely 
similar pronouncement. After dwelling with solemnity 
and in detail upon the danger of placing either of the 
two great political parties in a state of dependence upon 
the Irish vote, and thus exposing statesmen to the 
temptation of settling imperial or domestic ques- 
tions by a process of bargaining, Mr. Gladstone 
made a passionate and pathetic appeal to the 
constituencies to free him from this degrading ser- 


| vitude by giving him such a majority as would out- 


number Tories and Nationalists. We all know what 


followed. Mr. Parnell held the scales ; and it was only 
by availing himself of such assistance (‘‘ auxilio”’) 


working order, to leave it to the civil legislature to | 


accept or refuse accomplished facts. 
cussion of Church Reform at the Congress was meant 
to lead to action, it has been merely copia verborum. 
The greatest need of the Church of England, a revival 


of discipline for all her members, clerical or lay, is* 


hindered by the spirit of the age rather than by legal 
obstacles. 

Pressing problems, again, are before the Church which 
no patching or remodelling of machinery will help her 
to solve. With a lapsing population and a birth- 
rate which exceeds the death-rate by nearly a thou- 
sand a day, the Church finds her priesthood 
diminishing by leaps and bounds. The causes 
usually assigned for this alarming fact, such as 
modern doubts, the competition of other professions, the 
fast falling subsistence for a clergy and so forth, are 
true enough. But a deeper cause must be looked for. 
There can be no doubt that while the Church movement 
has done its work in elevating the standard and tone of 
religion, in doing away with abuses and creating an 


efficient machinery, its force as an enthusiasm is to a | 


great extent spent. The trumpet call has died away, 
the romance, the sentiment, the glamour of the 
awakening revival have worn off. Of course honey- 
moons must be succeeded by humdrum years of wed- 
lock ; but thoughtful churchmen are aware of a certain 
failure in the Anglican system and spirit to touch 
the deeper idealism of the human heart. Her 
bishops never seem quite to believe in her divine 
attributes and authority. The Church appears always too 
much afraid of the modern temper either to guide or 
to resist it, afraid to claim the submission of the will or 
the sacrifice of her children’s selves. There was a time 
since the Reformation when her rulers, temporal and 
spiritual, gladly mounted the scaffold in defence of her 
faith, and then she did not lack the loyalty of England. 
But a Church which ceases to be feared ceases to be 
loved. Were there a more supernatural atmosphere 
round the Church of England we should not hear of a 
failure to find men for the ministry or for the religious 
life, or of eighty per cent. of the manhood of our 
towns never entering the church door. Nor would 
there be leakage to Rome and to the more imaginative 
forms of Dissent. Let the Church of England appeal 
to the higher conscience of parents and of sons, plainly 
offering to her servants for the first seven or ten years 
poverty, celibacy and obedience. Let her insist on a 
thorough training of character and intellect before 


Unless the dis- | 


sixteen years Mr. 


that Mr. Gladstone was enabled to turn out Lord 
Salisbury. Thus Mr. Gladstone immediately succumbed 
to the temptation which he had himself foreseen and 
described in such moving language. Now after 
Asquith makes a similar appeal 
for emancipation, and Mr. Redmond is not slow 
to remind him of what befell his former leader. 
But Mr. Asquith is not Mr. Gladstone, nor, 
except for his oratorical gift, in any way like him. 
Mr. Asquith, it is true, is a rhetorician, and therefore 


' to a certain extent under the influence of his own 


_ phrases. 


On the whole, however, the reasoning pre- 


_ dominates over the literary faculty in Mr. Asquith, 


partly owing to his training as a lawyer and partly to 
his cold and logical temperament. We do not there- 
fore believe that Mr. Asquith would fall as Mr. 
Gladstone fell on the first appearance of temptation, 
and we are sure that he is perfectly sincere in his desire 
to see the Liberal party independent of Messrs. Redmond, 
Dillon and O’Brien. But then it is quite true, 
as Mr. Redmond said, that Mr. Asquith is not speaking 
of the whole Liberal party, but only of a section or 
centre party. It is plain that Mr. Asquith is not speak- 
ing for, or even thinking of, those gentlemen below 
the gangway on the Opposition side who, like Mr. 
Redmond, see in Mr. Lloyd-George the expositor of 
Liberalism. It is just this fact which gives to Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at Ladybank so piquant an interest. 
For in cutting himself off from the Irish Nationalists 
Mr. Asquith must have known that he was cutting 
himself off from Mr. Lloyd-George and Sir Robert 
Reid and Mr. Labouchere, from all the Radicals, 
in a word, who condemn the war. So keen an 
observer and so shrewd a thinker as Mr. Asquith 
must therefore have come to the conclusion that 
the formation of a Liberal-centre party, imperialist in 
foreign affairs and progressive in domestic questions, 
has at last come within the range of practical politics. 
With whom Mr. Asquith proposes to associate himself 
in this task, he does not say, probably he does not 
know. Whether he means to cross the floor and take 
his seat between Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of 
Devonshire, or whether he looks to an alliance between 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain is not so much as 
hinted at—very wisely, in our opinion. But that Mr. 
Asquith is meditating upon the rehabilitation of the 
Liberal party upon moderate and patriotic lines, and 
without the aid of Irish and English Jacobins, is a fact 
of cardinal importance. 

Mr. Asquith’s observations about the redistribution 
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of seats were marked by his usual incisive common 
sense, and ought to give pause to those heady re- 
formers who are calling for the reduction of Irish 
representation as a punishment for the pro-Boer 
speeches of Irish members. The patriotism of these 
statesmen of the pen has been heated to such a 
glow that apparently they think there is nothing to 
be done but to transfer twenty members from Ireland 
to such safe neighbourhoods as Wandsworth and 
Wimbledon. Mr. Asquith calmly points out to them 
that the representation of the people is not a 
subject which can be dealt with in a ‘‘ punitive or 
partial” spirit. To suppose that you have simply 
got to cut off the excessive proportion of Irish 
members and add the number to the suburbs of 


and warfare of toxins and anti-toxins, the nature of 


microbes and microbial poisons lie in a region closed 
and unprofitable to the layman. A special aptitude, a 
long training and a constant, assiduous devotion are 
requisites of the modern bacteriologist, and it is only 


the bacteriologist who is in a position even to under- 


London argues an ignorance of the A BC of politics. | 


Political reform, whether in regard to the distribu- | 


tion of seats or the qualification for the vote, must 
be based upon some definite and intelligible principle, 
and tin these days must be logically and impar- 
tially applied to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
We have unfortunately long ago abandoned the old- 
fashioned principle that representation should be propor- 
tionate to taxation. We have come to see the absurdity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s paradox tlfat the amount of represen- 
tation should vary in the inverse ratio of nearness to the 
Metropolis, and that the Connemara peasant should 
have five times the voting power of a Londoner, be- 
cause it is more difficult for the former to gain access 
to the legislature. We have arrived at the conclusion 
(not quite consciously or avowedly, but practically) 
that representation should be based upon population, 
and we have gone a good way towards carrying that 
principle into practice. Is it desirable at the present 
moment to go any further? For representation 
based upon population means in the long run equal 
electoral districts, and that may, though it does not 
necessarily, mean ‘‘one man one vote”. Mr. Asquith 
tells us pretty plainly that we may have his co-opera- 
tion in the reduction of the Irish representation to its 
proper size upon the terms that the three kingdoms are 
to be divided into equal electoral districts with one vote 
to each elector. Is the Tory party prepared to strike 
the bargain? It is obvious that no Reform Bill can be 
carried without the assistance of the Liberal party ; 
and it is equally clear that with the co-operation of the 
Radicals the resistance of the Irish, like that of the Boers, 
could in time be worn down. For the sake of getting 
rid of twenty Irish Nationalists, is the Unionist party 
prepared to disfranchise Canterbury, Winchester, 
Taunton, Stafford, Durham and some other boroughs 
of the same kind? We do not hold that the exist- 
ence of the Unionist party is in any way depen- 
dent upon the preservation of the small boroughs. 
The strongholds of Conservatism to-day are the 
big towns, the centres of wealth and intelligence; 
and we remember that in 1892 it was the small 
boroughs like Stafford that first deserted us. But 
when it comes to the abolition of the plural vote for 
property we do not see our way to accept Mr. 
Asquith’s offer of alliance. The Irish Nationalists 
have behaved very foolishly, as well as wickedly, 
throughout the war. 
parliamentary reform as a birch-rod. It does not 
appear as if the Unionist writers and speakers who are 


representation have thought the matter out, or have 
dreamt of applying their principles of reform to 
England. The facts about the importance of the 
plural vote may be exaggerated. 
as there is nothing about which so many fibs are told 
as the register. But, until we have more light and 
dry light as to the effect of equal electoral districts 
upon the representation of property as opposed to 
population, we should not allow ourselves to be driven 
by resentment against the Irish into the arms of so 
astute a tactician as Mr. Asquith. 


SMALLPOX AND THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 


‘THE details of a complex problem involving the deli- 
cate interplay of the activities of life, the attrac- 


stand the evidence that has accumulated regarding the 
*artificial production of relative or complete immunity to 
a disease. And this is the more so because the produc- 
tion of immunity by vaccination, for long an isolated 
empirical result, hit upon by what may be called a happy 
chance, and at its inception out of line with what was 
known of diseases, has now by the vast growth 
of knowledge taken its place as one particular 
problem exactly congruous with the problems raised by 
study of the vast majority of diseases. Had Jenner 
not existed, were smallpox a new plague suddenly 


| brought to Europe from some remote part of the earth, 
_ modern bacteriologists, from their knowledge of other 
_ diseases, would be seeking for some means of produc- 


ing immunity much on the lines of Jenner’s empirical 
solution. The scientific discussion of vaccination as a 
biological process must be left to biologists, and, in par- 
ticular, to those biologists who make pathological 
bacteriology their special subject. It is annoying tothe 
rest of us to be ruled out, but it is inevitable; we have 
not the eyes to see the evidence, nor the intelligence 
trained to sift and comprehend it. We are excluded 
moreover by an emotional barrier, unscientific no doubt, 
but practically insuperable. Let a person of average 
sensibility enter the working laboratories of a medical 
college, and he will sicken at what is going on around 
him. The workers pursue their tasks with a complete 
disregard of the unpleasant side of their surroundings ; 
their mental interests shut out from consciousness 
the sensory impulses, or, to use the scientific phrase, 
the higher cerebral centres inhibit the activity of the 
emotional centres. In the case of the visitor there is 
no such inhibition and it is right and natural that he 
should find the dissecting-room a charnel-house, the 
post-mortem chambers an impossible horror, and see in 
the lymphs of the bacteriologist nothing but “filthy 
animal matter”. The ordinary healthily minded indi- 
vidual recognises such facts as these, and he avoids the 
unnecessary and painful emotions that are the chief 
stock-in-trade of the agitator. The anti-vaccinator is 
only a specially dangerous and pestilent instance of the 
kind of persons who have opposed every branch of 


' medical study and medical investigation, and their chief 


But it does not do to handle | 


weapon has been the employment of emotion in the ~ 


wrong place. 

There is however a side of the question well within 
the range of all of us. In the course of the last hundred 
and twenty years or so smallpox has gradually ceased 
to be numbered among the greater enemies of human 
life and of human happiness. It still exists, and still 
threatens; from time to time, as in London at the 
present moment, its smouldering ashes flare up with 
sufficient vividness to remind us that it is only by 
constant vigilance and the most zealous precaution 
that it can be kept down. But it has been kept under 
control with increasing success, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the victory over smallpox has 


' been coincident with the employment of vaccination. 
| Naturally, even those who are not anti-vaccinators are 


getting up an agitation for the reduction of Irish | aware that coincidence is no proof of causation, and 


that in the case of smallpox improved sanitation and 


| general amelioration of the conditions of life have 
| played an enormous part in the suppression of the 


It is very likely; is Is § 
| bring forward sanitation as an alternative policy to 


disease. But it is simply childish or criminal to 
vaccination, until at least vaccinators arise with so 
great a confidence in their prophylactic and with 
so great a power of deceiving the public as to 
persuade men that the wholesale employment of vaccine 
will not only prevent smallpox and all other diseases, 
but will clean the streets, flush the drains and throw 
sunlight into dark alleys. Any other course than 


| that of continuous improvement in public and domestic 
| Sanitation is out of the question, and, so far as we 


tions and repulsions of contending cells, the production 


know, has never been suggested. Sanitation has no 
relation of any kind to the problem of universal com- 
pulsory vaccination. The empirical case for vaccination, 
however, depends not only on the gradual suppres- 
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sion of smallpox in the century of vaccination, but on 
an enormous body of evidence as to the heavier 
incidence of the disease both in numbers and in 
severity in the case of those whose vaccination is 
doubtful or negative than in the case of those who 
bear on their arms the manifest proof of successful 
treatment. The evidence has been examined, re- 
examined, sifted and scrutinised in every possible way, 
and it has satisfied everyone except a handful of 
fanatics, and of fanatics who for the most part add to 
their opposition to vaccination, opposition to a number 
of conclusions that the civilised world has accepted, 
and acceptation of a number of conclusions that the 
civilised world has discarded. 

At the present time, with what is already serious and 
may become a dangerous epidemic among us, there is 
need of a plain summary of the matter. Here it is 
then. Vaccination against smallpox is not a curious 
and isolated nostrum, but a measure in exact harmony 
with our modern knowledge of diseases ; it has its own 
peculiarities and its own difficulties in theory and in 
practice, but these difficulties and peculiarities have 
been so long and so profoundly investigated that with 
reasonable care there is no danger of anything but 
slight discomfort resulting from the process; it does 
not produce absolute immunity in every individual case, 
but, like other modes of treatment, must be judged by 
its average result, and of its high efficacy judged in 
this way there is no doubt whatever. 


The empirical | 


evidence in its favour for the whole century, and — 


for particular epidemics, for districts, for classes, 
and for groups of individuals, such as garrisons, regi- 
ments, crews, staffs of institutions and so forth, is 
overwhelming. It is a preventive method in addition 
to sanitation and independent of sanitation, and there 
is no other known method of general efficacy. Small- 
pox, although greatly diminished, is not destroyed ; 
despite the splendid organisation to secure the detection, 
isolation and proper treatment of cases, it still breaks 


But that support would have to be hedged about 
with restrictions and precautions almost impossible 
to carry out. At a time like the present, the con- 
scientiously unvaccinated person should not be allowed 
in public except ringing a bell and clad in a warning 
garb. All means of public conveyance should be closed 
to him ; all shops, schools, theatres, churches, hotels, 
public-houses and restaurants should refuse to harbour 
him ; his linen should not go to the wash, his shoes to 
the cobbler nor his letters through the post. Only on 
terms such as these should he be allowed to suffer for 
conscience sake. The conscientious anti-vaccinator is 
a sturdy advocate of sanitation; a first principle of 
sanitation is the clearing away of all matter likely to 
harbour the germs of disease, not for the sake of the 
vicious matter but for the sake of those who may take 
contamination from it. When there is no epidemic he 
may be tolerated; when there is even the possible 


_ beginning of an epidemic he is vicious matter and a 


public danger. 


RECIPROCITY OR TARIFF WARS. 


1% a German comedy ‘‘ Zopf und Schwert,” the scene 

of which is laid in the Prussia of the eighteenth 
century, the intrigue turns on the proposed marriage of 
the heir to the English throne to the daughter of the 
Prussian king. Everything goes well until the king 
discovers that one of the English terms is the admis- 
sion of goods into Prussia on a lower tariff. The 
king resents this; he wants both the marriage and 


_ the higher tariff ; but as he will not give way un the 


out occasionally in epidemic form. There is but one | 


answer possible. The man without fads or fancies 
must insist on universal, compulsory vaccination ; were 
there but one-hundredth part of the evidence in its 
favour the answer should still be the same. As we 


know, what actually happened is very different. A _ 


commission appointed in a fashion too customary as a 
compromise between opposing factions rather than asa 
body of unbiased men ready to weigh biased evidence ; 
areport and a minority report; a Comic Opera Local 
* Government Board President, and a Government either 
careless about the whole question, or careful only to 


make an unwieldy majority more unwieldy by the votes of | 


stray fanatics. Andasa result the Bill with the infamous 
conscience clause. 

We have no wish to adopt the facile argument as to 
the present epidemic being the result of the new Bill, 
either directly by increasing the number of those who 


latter question England refuses to ratify the marriage. 
Times have altered since then, but it happens that the 
German tariff is once more occupying the serious 
attention if not of English statesmen at any rate of 
English merchants and traders. The most evident 
change in the position, however, is that whilst in the 
eighteenth century we could at least retaliate by 
refusing consent to a marriage, we have now cut 
ourselves off from all manner of diplomatic re- 
sources. As we make no political alliances we can- 
not do what Austro-Hungary and Italy are doing, that 
is point out to Germany the consequences of their pro- 
hibitive tariff on the maintenance of political treaties. 
Marriage as a method of arranging tariff questions 
may be supposed obsolete. From the third class of 
resources we have also cut ourselves off. We cannot 
bargain on the basis of reciprocity treaties. There is 
not a nation in Europe that is so helpless as we are. If 
the tariff proposals only concerned England and Ger- 
many we should have no means of securing a fair 
trade with Germany by reasonable duties laid on the 
goods imported into the country of one from the 
country of the other. She would prctect herself from 


| our competition in Germany and we should not be able 


| 


decline to be vaccinated on conscientious grounds, or | 


indirectly by the profound weakening in the general 
working of vaccination that has been produced. Effect 
does not tread so quickly on the heels of cause in matters 
affecting a whole population. But we have no hesita- 


tion in saying categorically that if the present practical | 
absence of compulsory universal vaccination be main- | 


tained, then this epidemic, or the next, or the next after 


that will flare up into a great and terrible evil far | 


beyond control by the local authorities and the slight 
restraints of compulsory isolation, and that we shall 
have smallpox back among us as a permanent resident, 
taking random toll of our population, not lurking in 
slums and crowded areas but stretching from square 
to square and from palace to palace. 

The intrusion of conscience into an affair of this kind 
is a wicked anachronism. We are done with the days 
when a man for the sake of his own conscience could 
conscientiously burn his neighbour. Let us be as con- 
scientious as we please for ourselves ; if we must, let 
us burn ourselves, with as little advertisement of our 
reasons as may be; but let us see that we do it 
in such a fashion that our funeral pyre or the fumes 
of it do not offend our neighbours. Were it possible 


that rejection of vaccination brought no risk ex- 
cept to the rejecting person, it might be possible 
to give a guarded support to the conscience clause. 


to sell there. Certain branches of our export trade 
would thus be damaged or destroyed; while other 
branches of our industries would suffer the same fate 
by the unrestricted entry of German products in com- 
petition with them. 

If the extreme proposals of the new German tariff 
are withdrawn, and reduced to dimensions which 
will make it possible for the European nations 
to consent to the removal of the present reciprocity 
treaties, we shall have to accept the settlement 
on conditions which have been determined by every- 
body but ourselves. Other nations will have chosen 
the points that most affect themselves and we shall 


_have to accept the result whatever it be. That is to 


say in the matter we shall have had no control over 
our own business. As far as can be seen at present it 
does not seem likely that the tariff will be carried to 
such a point as to endanger the renewal of the recipro- 
city treaties. The extreme protective duties in favour 
of agricultural products are not only resented by the 
countries with whose political interests Germany has 
hitherto been allied, but by the industrials of Germany 


herself who are rapidly rising in importance. Extreme 


protection for agriculture would mean corresponding 
protection for manufactures. Germany would thus put 
herself into the position which the late President 
McKinley described as impossible—that of wishing to 
sell everything without buying anything. The natural 
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consequence of attempting an absurdity of this kind is 
to invite reprisals by a war of tariffs between the nations 
affected. The whole thing is an anachronism just as 
much as free trade is an anachronism. A war of 
tariffs is several generations behind the times, while free 
trade is to say the least an indefinite number of gene- 
rations ahead of any possibility. Yet if it were not for 
the recent remarkable conversion of America, or at 
least the American President, whose action did more 
than that of any other man to make a tariff war 
probable, we might suppose that the era of this kind of 
warfare had opened or had come again. But that has 
given quite another view ofthe matter. It has made the 
action of Germany appear belated. Very probably it is the 
American economic policy hitherto pursued that has pro- 
duced the irritation in Germany which has resulted in the 
proposed higher tariff. One of the arguments used in 
its defence is that it might furnish a basis for that com- 
bined action of Europe against America which has been 
talked cf so much, and the possibility of which we have 
no doub* was a means of bringing about Mr. McKinley’s 
rapid conversion. Had this not taken place we should 
have been in far more imminent danger than we are at 
present of the real outbreak of that war of tariffs 
which Lord Salisbury once described as the danger of 
the future. 

It is the era of reciprocity treaties in fact which 
seems more likely to set in than the tariff war 
notwithstanding the apparently retrograde tendencies 
in Germany. If anything like a sympathetic response 
comes from America to the demand of Mr. McKinley 
for the policy of ‘“‘good will and friendly trade 
relations to prevent reprisals” then the party in 
Germany that objects to the raised tariff will have a 
powerful instrument for procuring its rejection. They 
take exactly that line of argument, and the Commercial 
Diet which represents the German Chamber of Com- 


ment this is possibly a matter of small importance. 
The project has to her more of political than com- 
mercial importance. It permits her to point, when 
the time comes, to vested interests which will require 
protection. That time is not far off. The decision of 
the Indian Government to survey the line from Quetta 
to Nushki as the beginning of a railway which will 
connect Persia with India is certain to excite the appre- 
hension of Russian statesmen and suggest a counter- 
move. Already the inspired Russian press is protest- 
ing that with an English railway projected on one side 
and a German railway on the other Russia is threatened 
strategically and commercially and must take steps 
to safeguard her own rights and interests. It must 
not be forgotten that she possesses absolute control 
over railway construction in Persia. No. line can be 
laid except by her or with her consent. Russia at least 
does not forget it. 

Within the last few weeks a fresh disturbing factor 
has appeared. The scramble for positions of advantage 
in the Gulf has commenced unexpectedly by a supposed 
attempt on the part of Turkey to convert her shadowy 
suzerainty over Koweit into actual military occupation. 
Lying on the north-west shores of the Gulf some sixty 
miles below the point where the combined waters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates enter the sea, Koweit 
possesses a port of unusual excellence on a coast which 
is very poor in good harbourage. Its immediate 
importance lies in the circumstance that it is the 
destined terminus of the projected Euphrates Valley 
railway, which under German auspices is to connect 
the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf, and in 
the opinion, or in the visions, of some geographers, 
may form the first stage of the future overland 
route to India. The Shaikh of Koweit has lately 
been engaged in a desperate warfare with his 


neighbour the Amir of Nejd, an Arab chief over 


merce has plenty of evidence at hand in the attitude of | 


Austro- Hungary that such reprisals would promptly take 
place. A war of tariffs implies political consequences. 
The allies of the Triplice cannot be cutting each other’s 


throats in a commercial war without endangering its | 


existence. 
benefit of Russia, of France, and above all to the benefit 
of the detested English. Probably the external policy 
of Germany will be decisive of the question. The pro- 


The diverted trade would enure to the | 


jects of the ultra-protectionists will be brought to such | 


a degree of reasonableness as to be compatible with 
the renewal of the treaties. 
result be reached, and the hot heads of Germany 
and America be cooled by the wider considera- 
tions of policy which are present to their Govern- 
ments, an economic disaster will be averted. In 
the long run the nations benefit by each other’s 
prosperity. The benefits England might obtain from 
the threatened tariff war would be counterbalanced by 
the exclusion from countries with whom under a 
reasonable tariff she would carry on a natural com- 
mercial intercourse. It is the true objective of the 
nations to take from other nations such of their products 
as they can use without harm to their industries and 
labour. That is the lesson Mr. McKinley had learned ; 
and which it is the part of commercial treaties to embody. 
Tariffs which aim at exclusion are mere brutal expedients 
which are met with equally brutal retaliation. A fiscal 
system, or no system, such as ours on the other hand 
is an abdication of the proper functions of government 
which should aim at regulating the commerce of the 
nation in accordance with the actual facts of inter- 
national commercial life. Reciprocity treaties are in 
harmony with the spirit of the times said Mr. McKinley. 
We see that well enough in England, but persist 
in invoking a spirit which is not in harmony with our 
own nor any other times of which we have hitherto had 
experience. 


THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Ques we last discussed the position of England 

in the Persian Gulf developments of much signi- 
ficance have occurred. A subsidised line of Russian 
trading steamers has commenced to run from Odessa 
to the Gulf ports. So far the commercial venture 
has not been very successful. To the Russian Govern- 


Should this desirable | 


whom Turkey likewise claims a disputed suzerainty. 
At first successful in his attack, Shaikh Mubarak has 
lately suffered defeat and is apparently threatened in 
his turn with invasion. Finding him in trouble the 
Sultan despatched a ship of war with troops from 
Busrah with the intention of establishing military 
occupation in Koweit. Shaikh Mubarak promptly 
appealed to the British who are de facto the paramount 
Power in those waters, accustomed for generations to 
police the coast, control the tribes lying along it and 
adjust their quarrels. When the Turkish corvette 
appeared at Koweit she found a British gunboat 
there, prepared if necessary to use force in preventing 
her from landing the forces and she was compelled to 
return to Busrah as she had come. The motives which 
prompted the action of Turkey still remain obscure. 
Intervention to terminate the warfare with Nejd may 
serve as a useful pretext, but nobody will believe that it 
was the real object. It is suggested that the poverty 
of his exchequer emboldened the Sultan to seize a 
source of new income and lay Koweit under tribute. 
The explanation is more than probable. At the same 
time it is difficult to believe that he acted without some 
external encouragement and promise of support. It is 
clearly to the advantage of Germany that Koweit 
should be in the same hands as the territory to be 
traversed by the railway leading to it. Ifthe Turkish 
action has not been at the instigation of Germany it 
has certainly been in her interest. 

A British naval force of some strength is now coa- 
centrating in the Gulf. It is asserted and denied that 
at the request of the Shaikh a British protectorate 
will be proclaimed over Koweit. If Reuter’s agency 
and newspaper announcements are to be credited 
the difficulty has already been adjusted and the 
affair no longer wears a serious aspect. The British 
and Turkish forces, we are asked to believe, were 
merely co-operating to keep the peace between Koweit 
and Nejd and have now amicably arranged their 
spheres of action. It is quite conceivable that the 
vigorous action of the British authorities has produced 
the natural result and the incident has found a peaceful 
diplomatic grave with an obituary carefully framed to 
soothe the feelings of the surviving relatives. Great 
Britain, we are further told, has a full understanding 
with Germany and will place no obstacle in the way of 
the projected terminus. Herein may be the germs of 
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much future trouble. If Koweit is to be occupied 
unconditionally as the terminus of a German railway 
then Koweit is destined sooner or later to become a 
German port. And if Germany has a port how is Russia 
to be denied one also? We may look with complacence 
on German rivalry, but the dangerous significance of a 
Russian naval basis in Persia cannot be minimised or 
concealed. 

The most pleasing and the most hopeful part of the 
incident is the unusual firmness displayed by the British 
authorities. Looking at the feeble and irresolute policy 
which has hitherto governed our proceedings in Persia 
and further East, this prompt and vigorous action 
comes as a surprise. It would not be far from the 
mark to ascribe the credit of it to the Indian Govern- 
ment. The chief importance of Persia lies in her 
connexion with India ; operations in Persia and Persian 
waters must largely be controlled from the nearest 
basis. It is not so long since the British representative 
in Persia was directly subordinate to the Indian 
Government. India is fortunate in possessing at pre- 
sent as Viceroy the man who knows more and 
holds stronger views about our Persian policy than 
any other British statesman. The danger is that his 
forcible initiative may be neutralised by the infirmity of 
a Government which has shown so little resolution in its 
conduct of Eastern affairs. The events of Koweit 
almost look as if we had a policy of some sort 
in Persia. But it is not enough to havea policy. It 
must also be declared with a publicity and decision 
which will compel other Powers to consider the conse- 
quences before infringing the rights which England 
claims and is prepared to defend. A mere determina- 
tion, even if formally expressed, to maintain the status 
quo may serve as a makeshift but it is more likely to 
prejudice than promote a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment. There is no more permanence—perhaps less— 
in the affairs of the Persian Gulf than in other places. 
Any sudden turn of events may produce a new com- 
bination of circumstances which can only be regulated 
by reference to a declared policy. Such a declaration 
would make for peace as well as for security. The 
time has long been ripe for it. But where is the man ? 


THE STORY OF THE PARISH. 
II. AFTER THE REFORMATION. 


Ts hurricane of religious strife from over the 
German Sea falls on the parish like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. In the days that are past the 
House of God has been an inviolable sanctuary, to-day 
it is the titled robber’s favourite spoil. From the 
day that the ‘‘ great debate” in the Commons’ House 
fails to save the monasteries, a black terror hangs over 
the land, coward fear turns the very shepherds into 
wolves. The parson raises no voice when, to prepare 
the simple folk for the coming crime, the buffoons of 
Thomas Cromwell profane the churches with ribaldry 
and blasphemy. Nay, churchmen high and low, clerks, 
churchwardens, sextons, they are all (as the phrase 
goes) converting the Church’s goods to their own use ere 
the tyrant shall claim them for his. At last the Royal 
Commissioners, flushed with the plunder of monastery, 
of alms house and hospital, swoop down on the parish and 


chantry. And they rob the church of gold and silver, and | 


vestments, and crucifixes, and of all the bells save one, 
and the relics they scatter and the service books they 


burn and from the guilds of the parish they seize the | 


last farthing. And the Geneva-inspired divines give 
thanks to the Lord for the young Josiah, who has 
given the goods of the Church and the poor to increase 
the substance of the rich. No wonder that in many a 
lonely village the parishioners murmur ‘‘ We will not 
receive the new service ; because it is but like a Christ- 
mas game, but we will have our old service of Mattins, 
Mass, Evensong and Procession, in Latin, as it was 
before”. Strangest of all however—when the tempest 
has spent its fury and the new order in the Church 
is comprehended—we see the parish struggling bravely 
to make the old life live again under the new Prayer- 
book. True the parish exchequer is empty, true the 
church is dismantled and ruinous, true the parson 


/ is often illiterate and non-resident. Yet still the 

_ parishioners walk the parish bounds, and still do they 

| hold the Church Ale, and still on the first day of Mary’s 
month will Robin Hood bend his bow and the lads and 
lasses dance around the Maypole. They do repair the 
church windows, though to get the money they must sell 
the lead from the church roof. And they have sufficient 
humour to buy an hour-glass for the preacher. But 
the powers that be take it ill that there shall be any 
pleasure in the life of the poor. Wherefore the bishops 
command that the Perambulation shall be no proces- 
sion. They must carry no banners nor other monu- 

_ ments of superstition, nor may they halt where the 
crosses stand. And the young and lightsome folks 
shall stay at home, and only the substantial of the parish 
shall perambulate. And the State, which, thanks to its 
robbery of the parish guilds, has many a “ valiant 
beggar ” and ‘‘ sturdy vagabond” on its hands, forces 
the Vestry to choose overseers and wrangle over Poor 
Rates with the result that rich and poor quarrel and one 
begins to hear of the select Vestry. 

Parsons and parishioners are now at daggers drawn 
and the Convocations of the clergy with insolent illegality 
authorise the parson to choose one of the two wardens. 
And the King’s Judges when they ride the circuit fume 
at the Church Ales and have the impertinence to bid the 
parsons read their proclamations on the matter in service- 
time. But there is now more humanity in the Church 
and the clergy show that if there be no Church Ales 
village quarrels will hardly be reconciled, and that 
certainly the parish clerk will go without his wages. 
And Guil. Cant., who knows something of the meaning 
and history of Christianity, and has a heart for the poor, 
sets down the prig and the precisian, who shriek for 
the Jewish Sabbath, the taking away of holydays and 
a church locked on six days of the week. Authority 
declares in its chivalrous plea for the Catholic parish 
and merry England that our good people be not dis- 
turbed, letted nor discouraged from ordinary lawful 
recreation after the end of divine service ; for when shall 

the common people have to exercise except upon 
| Sundays and holydays, seeing that they must live by 
their labour and win their living upon all work days ? 

In vain were these words of wisdom spoken to the 

| prig in his priggery. The Puritan has thrown his spells 
around the middle-class man in the street, and State 
and Church fall before his violence. And the Maypoles 
he fells and the churches he confounds and disorders, 
and the holydays he profanes and reverence and 
pleasure alike wither before his scowl. True the aged 
parishioner votes with joy the pence to the sexton, who 
rings the bells, when the King comes over the water, 
but merry England comes not back with his Majesty. 
The bishops tremble before the Puritan spectre lest 
they shall have to go on their travels again, and will 
lecture the precisian no more. Rich and poor alike 
have lost the Catholic tradition of decorous mirth and 
old-world reverence. The rich (aided by Simon Magus 
the Diocesan Chancellor) fill the church with horse- 
boxes, and assume during its services the airs of the 
minuet. 


‘*Curtsies to curtsies, then with grace succeed, 
Not one the fair omits, but at the creed.” 


The poor play cards on the Holy Table and drink 
and smoke in church when they elect the wardens. 
And so when the voice of the revivalist preacher is 
_ heard the earnest peasant and the thoughtful tradesman 
_ pass away into schism. Meanwhile the churchwardens 
are busy converting the Church House into the Protes- 
tant monastery, alas the Work House, and the parson 
is removing the font to his garden, and rightly. The 
_ equality of the baptized parishioners is at an end and 
| few regard the priests as the dispensers of the Sacra- 
' ments. It were painful and needless to linger more on 


the fall of the old order; the outward and visible signs - 


of its ruin appear : the mouldering church porch and 

| the tottering church rafters and grass-grown church- 

| yard paths, and three-deckers, and the fading green baize 
cushions in the pews, and the Vestry of plural votes, and 
the bitter cry of peasant hate. 

Our fathers’ days and our own have seen the parish 
church rise again from its ruins. They have seen it 
once more filled with eager and loving worshippers. 
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But though the church has a congregation it is no more 
one with the parish, The parish has too often stood 
not for, but against church restoration, and the law 
declares that its duty to repair the church is at an end. 
Bucolic radicalism has moreover played with it strange 
tricks. It has defined a parish as a place for which a 
separate overseer is or may be appointed : it has set up 
a ‘parish council”, which may discuss rates; but may 
ive the parishioners neither a sermon nor a circus. 
e old Vestry remains, with its plural voters, to 
discuss sacred things, the most horrible and painful 
anachronism in the land. The parish of history, the 
parish that made merry England will perchance some 
day live again—but only when as in the knightly years 
Englishmen are one in Sacraments and faith. 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE.* 


7s history of Marie-Joseph-Rose-Tascher de La 

Pagerie, better known as the Empress Josephine, 
would furnish a good subject for the author of ‘‘ L’Aiglon”’. 
It is full of dramatic situations, the character of 
Napoleon is of that Titanic nature which lends itself to 


honour. 
| says Mme. de Rémusat, ‘‘ Bonaparte believed that he 


drama, and if Josephine herself falls short of a true | 


heroine of tragedy she is at times at least a pathetic 
figure. The daughter of a Creole planter of Martinique, 
Josephine left her native island for France in 1779, to 
become at the age of sixteen the wife of Alexandre 
Vicomte de Beauharnais. The marriage, which had 
been one ‘‘ de convenance’”’, was not at first a happy 
one, and a separation was the result. In 1788 
Josephine returned to her parents with her daughter 
Hortense, leaving her son under the care of his father ; 
and the prophecy of the native Sibyl who according to 
the local tradition had in her youth foretold that she 
should be Queen of France seemed indeed unlikely to 
be fulfilled. The French Revolution of 178g however 
drew her into its vortex. Martinique, like S. Domingo, 
became the prey to a racial struggle between the 
whites and the negroes, and her husband anxious for a 
reconciliation urged her to leave the disturbed island 
and join him in Paris. She agreed to leaving Mar- 
tinique for good in September 1790 and taking 
Hortense with her. 

For the next three years the life of Josephine. is 
closely connected with that of her husband. The 
Vicomte who now appears to have abandoned the 
frivolities of his earlier years—the cause of their 
estrangement—had been elected a deputy to the States- 
General of 1789 by the nobles of Blois, but was one 
of the first to join the Tiers Etat, and supported the 
constitutional party led by Lafayette and Barnave. 
He was twice President of the National Assembly, once 
during the critical period of the King’s attempted flight 
in June 1791. Then disgusted at the turn of affairs in 
France he like many others was fain to escape from 
the tyranny at home and to fight for that liberty which 
was denied him in his own land. 
rejoined the army where he rapidly rose, and in May 
1793 Was appointed Gereral-in-Chief of the Army of 
the Rhine. 


He accordingly | 


He failed however to relieve Mayence, | 


was recalled, arrested as a suspect and in June 1794 . 


arraigned before the Revolutionary Tribunal. His case | 


was a hopeless one. He was a ci-devant noble, his 
eldest brother was serving with the hated Emigrés, he 
had failed in the impossible task of relieving Mayence, 
and three days before the overthrow of Robespierre he 
fell a victim to the guillotine. 
Josephine was thus left a widow. Her real life was 
now to begin. For the next year she appears to have 


At the age of thirty-one | ¢ 
| much did I suffer from his suspicions. 


| 


supported herself and her children on remittances | 


from her mother, until by the help of Tallien she 
recovered some of the confiscated estates of her husband. 
She nad made the acquaintance of the notorious 
Mme. Tallien in prison. They had both escaped by 


the sudden fall of Robespierre, and her enemies have | 


not failed to declare that she received assistance from 
Barras at the price of her virtue. But although 
these charges have not been disproved, and Mr. Ober’s 


attempt to do so is singularly disappointing—neither | 


* “Josephine: Empress of the French.” By Frederick A. Ober. 
London: Unwin. 1901. 7s. 6d. net. 


have they been proved. We may therefore give her 
the benefit of the doubt. 

On g March 1796, eighteen months after the execu- 
tion of Beauharnais, she became the wife of Bonaparte 
who at the age of twenty-six had just been appointed 
to the command of the Army of Italy. Where or how 
the young general first made the acquaintance of his 
future wife and what were his motives in seeking 
her hand are still matters of controversy. With his 
fortune to make, Bonaparte might have chosen worse. 
Josephine was connected with some of the most 
honourable of the French noblesse who had thrown 
themselves on the popular side, and yet were unstained 
by the cruelties of the Terror; while her sufferings 
during that period and the fate of her husband would 
in the moment of reaction be looked upon as an 
‘When he married the widow Beauharnais ”’, 


was allying himself to a very great lady: his marriage 
therefore was one conquest the more”. Whatever 
may have been the original motive, it can scarcely 
be doubted that Bonaparte soon became violently 
enamoured. All accounts agree in describing Josephine 
as a woman who if not actually pretty had an extra- 
ordinary grace, elegance, charm and esprit. 

Bonaparte was a man whose emotions like all else 
about him were, if changeable, very masterful. He 
determined to win her and won her as he fought his 
battles, and having won her he demanded the service 
of her whole being. Very different was the attitude 
of his bride. If we are to believe Mme. Le Normand 
she would have preferred General Hoche to ‘‘ the little 
Bonaparte”. Nor are there wanting those who accuse 
Josephine of actual infidelity during the earlier days of 
her marriage. On these points reliable evidence is not 
obtainable—and Mr. Ober does not help us. An easier 
and a more natural explanation than that of infidelity 
suggests itself. It was hardly to be expected that one 
who had lately lost her first husband through so tragic 
a death could have responded at once to the ardent 
passion of her new lover. It may well be doubted 
whether a woman of much intensity of feeling or depth 
of character would have accepted Bonaparte’s offer at 
all. Now all evidence goes to show that Josephine 
was deficient in these qualities. Hers was one of those 
shallow natures that are but slightly affected by passing 
troubles, and are incapable of much passion. She 
had surrendered to the fiery wooing of the impetuous 
soldier, but her indolent easy-going Creole nature 
could not catch the flame, and his transports wearied 
when they did not positively frighten her. She was 
well content with the easy circumstances which her 
marriage had brought her. She loved her comfortable 
home in Paris. She had no desire to share the anxieties 
and the hurry of the Italian campaign, and in spite of 
his prayers and commands only joined him at the end 
of June. Her exacting husband was of course far 
from satisfied: ‘‘I write often and you rarely. I send 
you a thousand kisses as hot as yours are cold.” On 
returning to Milan from his army in November he finds 
that she has left for Genoa, and bitterly bids her not to 
interrupt her pleasures for one for whom she no longer 
cares. At another moment he is furious through jealousy. 
‘* What affair prevents you from writing to your good 
lover? What tender affection stifles your love for 
me? Josephine, take care, one night the doors will 
be forced and I shall be with you.” Small wonder 
that Josephine says, ‘‘ This man, extraordinary in every- 
thing, was of a furiously jealous disposition: often and 
I could not see, 
I could not receive visits from anybody, without being 
subject to the most unfavourable interpretation... . 
I shall always remember those journeys to Italy ; never 
shall I forget the tears I shed.” 

On their return from Italy a quarrel occurred and 
she was driven from her house. During the Egyptian 
campaign matters became worse : and needless to say 


there were plenty of enemies eager to damage the 
reputation of the too successful woman. 


Although. by 
this time the ardour of Bonaparte, it would seem, had 
somewhat abated and he had liaisons of his own, he 
was now, as a person of world-wide importance, 
furious that the infidelities of his wife should make 


, him ‘the laughing stock of the imbeciles of Paris,”. 
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He therefore angrily accused her of playing the coquette 
with all the world. Josephine wrote a dignified repu- 
diation of the charge. There is no definite evidence 
against her. Unfortunately when Bonaparte reached 
Paris after his perilous journey from Egypt he found 
her absent. She had hastened to meet him and missed 
him on the way. The brothers of Bonaparte were 
eager for a divorce. But he accepted her explanation 
which was in all likelihood a true one. They were 
reconciled once more, and even malice has not any 
charge to bring against her character thereafter. 
Nevertheless things were no longer as they had been. 
Bonaparte’s fierce passion had passed away—it may 
be partly owing to suspicions of his wife’s infidelity. 
He had had his own love affairs in Egypt and these 
were continued after his return. The double standard of 
morals for man and woman was held to palliate his 
amours and Josephine was forced to condone them; 
nay even was made a confidante. When first he 
married Josephine he had looked upon her as one who 
could forward his interests. He had exaggerated her 
importance. Though she had done something to con- 
ciliate the old noblesse her influence had been weakened 
by the revolutionary sympathies of her first husband. 
She was indeed of some assistance in the intrigues 
which preceded the overthrow of the Directory by the 


coup d’état of Brumaire. She gathered secret infor- — 


mation in her salon. She carried on negotiations with 
the accomplices of that coup d’état and beguiled its 
victims, amongst others Gohier, one of the few incor- 
ruptible members of the Directory. When however 
Bonaparte became First Consul, he no longer needed 
her help. The Bourbons sought to enlist her sympa- 
thies in their scheme of a restoration, but Bonaparte 
had no intention of playing the part of a second Monk 
and plainly told her so. 

His letters now become less frequent and shorter : 
we miss the glowing passion of his earlier style, and 
the longest are those which reproach her with her 
reckless extravagance and expenditure. Advancing 
years and the preoccupations of his world-wide ambi- 
tions may in part account for this. Yet it is difficult to 
avoid the conviction that the man has changed ; that 
Bonaparte has found his wife incapable of the intensity 
of love he has demanded, and that already the idea of a 
divorce for political reasons is secretly entertained. 
Nor does Josephine appear to have suffered very 
deeply. Delighting in her position as wife of the First 
Consul and then as Empress, more especially in the 
opportunities it gave her for lavish expenditure in dress, 
she lived an easy and contented life amidst the whirl of 
festivities and receptions, for which her elegance and 
grace well fitted her. Not that the Empress was 
altogether heartless. She still bore an affectionate 
remembrance of her mother, whom she tried to bring 
to France ; she was ever a fond mother to Eugéne and 
Hortense her children by her first husband, and was 
grateful to Napoleon for the benefits he conferred upon 
them ; she loved to relieve the poor, and was kind to 
all with whom she came in contact. Yet she was one 
of those simple, rather foolish women who have not the 
depth or strength of character to feel very acutely the 
tragedy of life. When at last the blow fell and Napoleon 
announced to her that political necessity demanded that 


she should be sacrificed she was for a moment over- | , 
_ defence of His Majesty’s person. 


whelmed. Husband and wife were drawn together 
again and something of the old passion glimmers in his 
letters and treatment of her. But she soon acquiesced 
in her destiny with a dignity and self-restraint which 


command our respect, although we are forced against | ‘ 
_is a first-rate example of Raeburn’s ideal of beauty 


our wish to doubt whether one who had felt her situa- 
tion more deeply could have behaved with such con- 
summate propriety. 

And so Josephine passes away out of the life of her 
great husband. He still corresponded with her from 
time to time, calling her ‘‘his friend”. 


But it is | 


doubtful whether they ever met again. Yet they could | 


not entirely forget the past. On the news of Napoleon’s 
exile to Elba she exclaimed ‘‘ If it were not for his wife 
I should demand to go with him” ; and when the great 
conqueror died it is said that a locket was found round 
his neck containing her portrait. 

The career of Josephine is of some importance from an 


historical, or rather from a biographical point of view. | 


The part she played in the political world was not great, 
but as Mr. Ober puts it ‘‘ Her life is the canvas upon 
which, in strong relief, we may find the character of 
that great genius with whom her fortune was so in- 
timately associated. . . . The history of Josephine’s 
life is therefore necessary to complete that of 
Napoleon: to soften the stern and martial figure that 
shines isolate in his battles: in fact to give a human 
aspect to one who has been declared devoid of the 
tenderer traits of humanity ”. No doubt Josephine has 
been the victim of much malice, and her enemies have 
never, as far as we know, been able to prove their 
accusations ; but it is some years since M. Aubenas 
wrote his book and the time has come for a careful 
review of all the material which has since come to 


| hand. The work before us cannot be said adequately 


to answer the need. The authorities are quoted with 
little criticism: very few references are given: nor 
can we agree with Mr. Ober’s estimate of Josephine. 
He nowhere seems thoroughly to appreciate the 
shallowness of her character which to our mind is the 
real key to the enigma of her life, and which prevents 
us from placing her among the great heroines of 
history. 


SCOTTISH PAINTERS IN EDINBURGH. 


b farce about the Glasgow Exhibition and the 
interesting work by Scottish painters shown 
there I expressed a regret that the managers had not 
made a fuller collection of national painting, giving a 
rest to the more hackneyed English school of the last 
century. Shortly afterwards there was opened in 
Edinburgh, in the galleries of the Scottish Academy, 
an exhibition that goes far to supplement that in 
Glasgow. I have had an opportunity, a little late in 
the day, of seeing it, and advise any English visitors 
who can spare a day from Glasgow, to do likewise 
before it closes. Adding in the examples to be found 
under the same roof in the charming Scottish National 
Gallery, they will have gained a fair idea of the school 
from Raeburn down to Chalmers and Fraser. 

A whole room is given to Raeburn. It would bear 
weeding, for there are many pieces that only show up 
Raeburn as the mannerist of caoutchouc depressions 
at the corners of eyes and mouths, of forced red shadow, 
of cold-cream complexions, of papery-crinkled draperies. 
The eyes must be resolutely shut against these traitors 
and fixed on the pictures that proclaim him a portrait- 
inventor of extraordinary gift, a master of dignity, 
humour and seduction, a painter on easy happy terms 
with paint, a colourist sure of certain effects, surprised 
and inspired to others less safe and common. 

In commanding presence, inventiveness of pose, 
completeness on a big scale and in a big style the 
famous ‘‘ Dr. Nathaniel Spens” takes the first place. 
He is dressed in the ancient uniform of the ‘‘ Royal 
Archers”, the King’s bodyguard in Scotland. This 
means a tartan coat of green and blue check with white 
shoulder-belts crossing on a gilt badge, white breeches 
and a splendidly picturesque plumed bonnet. The 
wearer of this bravery is an old gentleman with a fine 
ruddy-jovial complexion and choleric-humorous features 
in act to take aim at some imaginary cock robin in 
The design of the 
arms stretching the bow, of the face and bonnet over 
the tan-coloured glove, is magnificent, and the adjust- 
ment of flat and solid in the colour-mosaic as nice as the 
mixture of dignity and fun in the subject. Near this 


and seduction (there are too many second-rate), the 
‘Portrait of a Lady” (148) belonging to Mr. Arthur 
Sanderson. Dark ringlets cluster close to the 
little round head and sweep a transparent shadow 
across the eyes. The face, neck and bust make one 
brightness (just a trifle explosive at a distance) broken 
by few markings—the full, sharply defined shadow 
under the nose, and the red lips, slightly parted, for 
the chief of them. There is less doctoring of shadows 
with vermilion than usual, some delicate painting where 


the ear passes out of light; and the rounding of 
the chin, the painting of the curls, the enjoyment of 


the pattern these cut upon the brow and cheek, the 


| 
| 
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swimming depth of the eyes show the painter wrought 


lope Boothby”, and very well designed and compre- 


up to a zealous effort over a fashion of beauty he |, 


loved, but often treated carelessly. The portrait 
of Mrs. Kinnear (173) deserves to be put after this 
and is even more remarkable for its artfulness. This 
beauty is more mature; and Raeburn has thrown a 
black lace veil over the shoulders and arms, concen- 
trating his dazzle on the head and neck. ‘‘ Mrs. McCall 
of Ibroxhill” (163), a beautiful and melancholy 
face, strikes a note of higher distinction than most of 
Raeburn’s dames. ‘‘ Mrs. James Campbell” (145) is 
one of his humorous old ladies, the painting of her 
mouth astonishing for its sleight-of-hand. The group 
of Lady Perth and her little girl (166) is not of first 
quality throughout ; the forms are too square and flat, 
but it is ingeniously arranged, with its green garden 
seat, spray of rose in the child’s hand, and the 
brilliant scarlet note of her shoe. There are felicities 
of detail of the same sort in another group of three 
children (Patersons of Huntly, No. 169), an apple- 
branch held against the sky and a striped puce and 
white waistcoat against a scarlet jacket. 

Thomson of Duddingston might pass for a master if 
one only of his landscapes had been shown. His dream 
of the Highlands is complete in this without the dis- 
astrous jarring stuff he so often introduces. There is 
sun-grey mountain and ruined castle, silver sky and 
dark full sea, the whole expressed in rich mysterious 
pastes like Turner’s early work. In No. 8, ‘‘ Castle 
Urquhart”, on the other hand, a fatal tree is brought 
in to throw the distance back. This distance of castle 
and rock in broad ghostly sunlight is itself well con- 
ceived. 

Of Wilkie there are two delightful little early pieces ; 
an old man romping with a child and dog and ‘“‘ The 
Jew’s Harp”. The ‘“‘ Rabbit on the Wall” is a little 
leathery compared with these, and the other pictures 
are in the swishy late manner when new ideas of paint- 
ing were at war with habit and method. 

From these we pass to the period when Watson- 
Gordon (1788-1869) carried on the line of handsome 
portraiture that has never been extinct in Scotland ; 
when Scott-Lauder was training, by study in Italy 
and the practice of his own unsatisfactory troubled art 
the teacher of Orchardson, Pettie, MacTaggart and the 


rest, and when David Scott and Dyce groped for a new | 


imaginative art, a generation before the Preraphaelites. 
David Scott had an untoward, ugly, elvish nature in 
love with awe and mystery. Some of his work is 
curiously like Madox Brown’s in dramatic energy and 
cross temper (Scott died in the birth year of the 
P.R.B.). He left a legacy of fancy to an artist even 
less happily endowed by nature for painting, but a 
darling of the public for his sentiment, Noel Paton, 
and to that curious figure, William Fettes Douglas, 
who took over the subjects of diablerie and alchemy 
purely to enjoy the painting of their bric-a-brac. There 
is a large number of his pictures here, full of a certain 
skill and pleasure in opposition of tapestry colours to 
ivory and india-red. He escaped from this line once at 
least to paint a remarkable landscape of Stonehaven 
Harbour, shown at one of the last of the Grosvenor 
Galleries. There is a sketch for it here, and also a 
charming portrait sketch of Alexander Fraser. Of 
David Scott himself there is nothing so good as the 
** Puck” at Glasgow. 

One of the surprises of the Glasgow collection is the 
charming portrait of his little child by William Dyce. 
Its arrangement, its method, and above all its admirable 
childlikeness suggest a study of Rembrandt and a 
knowledge of the picture that used to be called the 
‘*Prince of Orange”. It is a remarkable thing that 
a man should turn aside from the career he marked out 
for himself and pursued with tenacity, that of academic 
painting founded on Raphael, to snatch a success in so 
different a school. In the ‘‘historical” manner Dyce 
attained a certain dry proficiency but never touched a 
point nearly so high as this portrait marks in his 
parenthetical excursion. I visited the Edinburgh exhi- 
bition with some curiosity to see whether anything of 
the same quality would be found there. There is 
nothing so good, but there is another little child, ‘‘ Miss 
Harriet Welwood” (27) of the same group of portraits. 
She is designed somewhat after the pattern of ‘‘ Pene- 


hended; but abandonment to his good genius did 
not soften and silence the schoolmaster in Dyce so 
completely and tempt his hand on into painting. The 
work is more horny and shiny, wants the rich envelop- 
ment and depth of the other. I believe the case is 
commoner in the arts than is supposed that a man 
fights by all the forces of his education and critical 
taste against his natural gift. Dyce set the South 
Kensington Schools of Design going, killed himself 
over the legend of Arthur in the Queen’s Robing Room 
at Westminster, was full of ingenious ideas about 
teaching art and of learning about fresco painting ; but 
of such as this little child was his real kingdom, if he 
had known it. Another portrait is of his mother, 
clearly an early work, before he had any skill in 
drawing. Another portrait with plenty of character, is 
the ‘‘Alexander Webster” (138). There is also a 
depressed little landscape something after the manner 
of the ‘‘ Pegwell Bay ” at the Tate. 

With John Phillip (1817-1867) a fresh draught was 
made upon the past, not of Italy or Holland this time, 
but of Spain. How astoundingly near Phillip came to 
the painting of Velazquez his copy of a part of ‘‘ Las 
Meninas” in the Diploma Gallery shows: there was 
no virtuoso to touch him in his time, and Millais in his 
later style must have learnt from him. As with so many 
painters, Scottish and English, his imagination and 
taste were not equal to his powers of rendering, and 
his pictures give wonderful patches of work dis- 
counted by a determination to screw up the pitch at 
every point of the composition, to over-labour expres- 
sion in the service of a trifling idea. The ‘‘ National 
Lottery” is one of his ambitious pieces, of the family 
of ‘‘La Gloria” in the adjoining gallery. Among the 
other pictures shown here, none is more interesting 
than a portrait ‘‘Mrs. Glen” (88). It is evidently 
founded on the ‘‘ Nelly O’Brien” of Reynolds in its 
pose, rose-quilted skirt, blues, and pet dog in the 
lady’s lap. It aims at a more dazzling pitch of colour 
and nearly breaks through into a high magic silvery 
key, but hesitates with a suspicion of too much colour 
everywhere. 

Alexander Fraser (1828-1899) is the most satisfactory 
of the landscape school that succeeded. His work is 
remarkable for sharpness of drawing in tree stems and 
foliage without losing sense of envelopment. Wintour, 
his contemporary, more romantic in intention, is too 
loose, too remote from the precise mystery of the 
forms of nature. 

G. P. Chalmers (1833-1878) is the last who need be 
considered here. There are several examples, in por- 
traiture and incident, of the silvery light and dark he 
aimed at on the instigation of Israels. But there is 
also an early portrait of Pettie, simpler in its aim and 
admirable in strength of character and expressiveness 
of drawing. Pettie’s own excellent drawing and over- 
flashy colour are well illustrated. D. S. M. 


A MEANS OF GRACE FOR THE DRAMA. 

some time ago, I suggested that 

theatres ought to be opened, and plays enacted, 
in the morning, not in the evening. Were I a public 
speaker, this suggestion would doubtless have been 
punctuated by the reporter with ‘‘ (a laugh)”. Being 
merely a writer, I have not even the solace of knowing 
that it amused anyone. It certainly did nothing more. 
Yet it deserved very serious discussion. For, were it 
carried out, we should soon have something very like a 
respectable national drama. 

No unbiassed person will contend that we have 
anything like that at present. Serious plays draw the 
public only when they are supposed to be ‘‘risky”. 
Prosperity bends her beaming face down on the music 
halls and on the theatres devoted to musical comedy, 
and the overflow from these places of delight finds its 
way either to such farces as ‘‘ Why Jones Left Home”, 
or to such sentimental comedies as ‘‘ When We Were 


Twenty-One ”—farces that are to art as practical jokes 
are to wit, sentimental comedies that are to art as the 
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mingled sobs and chuckles of a man ejected from a 
public-house are to true tears and laughter. Why does 
the public thus neglect dramatic art? Not, as the 
dilettanti tell us, because there is no dramatic art for it 
to neglect. We have several dramatists who show 
themselves capable of doing fine work, and who 
occasionally do it. But the public does not encourage 
them, unless it suspects them of trying to undermine 
its morals. In France, in Germany, such artists would 
have their reward, immediately and constantly. Why 
not in England? The obvious answer is that England 
is not an artistic nation; and the answer is true, so far 
as it goes. We area nation of practical men, whose 
genius is commercial. It is said by many experts 
(whether truly or not I cannot judge) that as 
‘* shopkeepers” we are falling off, growing rusty and 
letting other nations get ahead of us. But nobody 


ever attributes to us any attempt to compensate | 


ourselves for diminishing prosperity by becoming 
artistic. Art and great commercial success seldom 
thrive together in one nation, and it is probable that in 
Germany dramatic art will be less encouraged propor- 
tionately as her citizens grow richer and richer. In 
time her drama will sink to the level of ours. But, 
instead of waiting placidly for that time, might we not 
make, meanwhile, a spirited effort to put our drama on 
a level with hers? We need not fear that this would 
be a forlorn hope. ‘‘ Not an artistic nation” means, 
not a nation incapable of artistic emotion, but a nation 
whose capacity for such emotion is not spontaneous. 
There are ways of choking such capacity, and ways 
of fostering it. The surest way to choke it in regard 
to drama is to fix the time for playgoing after sunset— 
that is, after dinner or after high-tea, as the case 
may be. The surest way of fostering it would be 
to fix that time in the early morning—to make break- 
fast the preliminary tonic to drama, and lunch, as 
supper is now, the anodyne. 

At present, we have to playgo either in the evening 
or in the afternoon. Neither time is propitious. In 
either of them the most artistic creature is not truly 


Englishman! The morning always has been recognised 


as the time when the functions of the brain and the heart | 


are best performed. In the morning all our faculties 


are agog. We are fresh from sleep. We come into 
| 


the sordid world purged by our repose from it, with 
all that in us is divine and elemental restored to us, — 
ascendent in us, for a little while. Our hearts, 
so slack when we went to sleep, so slack from | 
the thrumming fingers of day, are tight-strung again 
now. A touch makes them vibrant. Solemn or | 
enchanting chords quiver from them. In fact, we 
can feel finely. And, just as our emotions are in proper 
trim, so are our brains. We cerebrate clearly, cleanly, 
assimilating facts, detecting fallacies, at a glance. We 
are as receptive as tiny children, yet, unlike them, able 
to reason from our learning. Like the shining day 
itself, we are young. In the afternoon, like the day, 
we are middle-aged already. The dust and dirt of 
actual life cling about us. We are tired, disillusioned, 
sedentary, looking back wistfully at the mistakes we 
have made, wishing, with I know not what of bitter- 
ness in our hearts, that we could live our lost 
morning over again. For after lunch we cannot | 
originate. We are still in possession of all our | 
faculties, but we cannot make them do for us | 
anything new. In aword, we are middle-aged. As the 
sun westers we become old men, and as it sinks 
we die. At dinner-time we are born again. But the 
new life that dinner gives us is a horribly inferior 
article in comparison with that new life which is the 
gift of generous sleep. A jolly life, if you will, yet | 
hectic, treacherous, and, in its essence, gross. The 
glow of meats and wines and artificial lights recreate 
you after the lassitude produced by your day’s work. 
They make a man of you. But what kind of a man? 


Emotionally, a sensualist, and a sentimentalist, too. 
Intellectually, a windbag. You have the capacity for 
feeling, but only the grosser, with the sillier, human 
emotions find entry, coming in their grossest and 
silliest forms. -You have (I address, of course, the 
average reader) the capacity for thinking, but you 
think only in rough outlines and lurid tones. 


You 


exaggerate, loquaciously. 
with you, and you enjoy the sensation. You enjoy the 
sound of your own voice. You are impatient of other 
voices, for you wish to give forth what is in you, and 
have no room to take in what comes from anyone else, 
dinner having robbed your brain of all its receptivity. 
It is in this aggressive, irreceptive mood of the brain, 
and in that gross mood of the heart, that you do 
habitually go to the play. What is the kind of play 
likeliest to satisfy such a spirit? The kind of play that 
makes no demands whatever on your intellect, while it 
appeals through false pathos to your sentimentalism, 
or through horse-play to your high spirits, or to 
your sensuality through a pretty chorus dancing to the 
sound of cheery little tunes. No wonder, then, since the 
managers of our theatres are mostly wise in their genera- 
tion, that drama, as an art-form, does not thrive among 
us. In France, in Germany, it thrives, despite evening 
performances, because the French and the Germans 
are naturally artistic, and can, even after dinner, more 
or less apprehend and appreciate fine art. But it 
would thrive there far more fully if plays were acted 
in the morning, for the morning is the time when all 
human beings think and feel to the utmost of their 
capacity. Even as for transaction of important 
business, or for solemn rites of religion, the morning 
is everywhere recognised as the proper time, because 
the requisite qualities of brain or heart are then 
untainted, so should the morning be recognised as also 
the ideal time for playgoing. Perhaps you have never 
seen a play performed in the morning. I happen to 
have seen many plays rehearsed so. And I assure 
you that I have always appreciated them—their 
goodness or their badness—far more keenly than when 
I have seen them, later, in the usual way. Draw on 
your own experience in other arts. You may once 
have heard, early in the morning, some fine familiar 
piece of music, and been thrilled by it with a thrill that 
it had never given you before, and have wondered, 
when next you heard it at some concert in afternoon or 


Your tongue runs away 


7 _ evening, that you could not recapture that ecstasy. 
fit to cope with art; how much less so, the average | 


Or, with tourist-like determination to “‘ do ” thoroughly 
some foreign town in which you have found yourself, you 
may have gone early in the morning to a picture 
gallery, and been enthralled there by some picture, 
which, in the afternoon, when you come back to see it, 
somehow disappointed you, not seeming quite so 
wonderful. The fault, believe me, was not in the 
picture, but in yourself-—in the self that the day had 
been busily blunting and marring. Art does not reveal 


| her secrets unless you go to her as a child might go. 


And it is only in the morning that you are child like. 
It is only then that your soul is fresh and free, worthy 
of the sacrament. 

In the morning, then, in the quite early morning, the 
London theatres should be open, and in the evening 
never. Imagine a musical comedy on which the 
curtain rose at g A.M.! How rightly we should be 
revolted by it, seeing it in its true colours, in 
all its grossness and inanity! Or imagine what 
in these conditions would become of such plays 
as Mr. Esmond and Captain Hood now confect 
for our maudlin pleasure! We should shift away all 
such trash very quickly, should we not? On the other 
hand, we should make a good deal of our masterpieces. 
We should cry out for more masterpieces, and our cry 
would be answered. In every theatre . . . Utopian, 
am I? In the morning the community is hard at work ? 
Then let all the houses of business be closed in the 
morning and remain open in the evening. But we are 
still by way of being a business-like nation? And the 


| morning, as I said, is the only proper time for business ? 


Well, I admit that you have posed me. But an idea is 
not the less serious because it cannot be realised. A 
dream is not the less true for unfulfilment. Max. 


PHCENIX-ATLAS-PELICAN. 


1" is now announced that provisional arrangements 

have been entered into for two of the amalgamations 
among insurance companies, which we referred to last 
week as being rumoured. The Fire department of the 
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Atlas is to be joined with the Phoenix, under the name 
of the ‘‘Phaenix and Atlas Fire Office, Limited”. 
The capitals, funds, assets, directorates and staffs 
of the two companies are to amalgamate, and Mr. 
S. J. Pipkin, the general manager of the Atlas, 
will become the general manager of the joint com- 
pany. The subscribed capital of the Phoenix and 
Atlas respectively is £2,688,800 and £1,200,000 ; 
the paid-up capital £268,880 and £144,000. The 
funds are respectively 41,307,955 and £496,333, while 
the premium income is £1,268,974 and £,435,355- 
It is an open secret that the principal reason for the 
amalgamation is the desire of the Phoenix to secure 
the services of Mr. Pipkin, and, as he declined to leave 
the Atlas, the only way of bringing about the result 
was to arrange for a combination of the two offices. 
During the seventeen years in which Mr. Pipkin has 


been secretary of the Atlas the fire premiums have in- | 


creased from less than £100,000 per annum to over 
£435,000; and the dividend has gone up from 15s. to 
24s. per share. 

With one exception we regard the amalgamation as 
undoubtedly beneficial to everybody concerned. The 
joint office is sure of excellent management; the con- 
nexions of both partners are valuable in the extreme, 


and in combination they will be more attractive than | 


ever to policy-holders. 
shareholders can scarcely fail to be gratifying. It is 
almost a truism that in insurance matters bigness 
attracts business. This may be due to the fact that 
magnitude causes the company to be well known to the 
public, and that policy-holders prefer to insure with a 
well-known, rather than with a little-known office ; but 
in Fire insurance matters there is a more solid reason 
in favour of magnitude. The larger the operations of 
a company the more it is able to spread its risks, and 
the more likely it is to experience average results, thus 
avoiding the inconvenience and the danger of serious 
loss in bad years. In the recent past several other Fire 
insurance companies have grown to great size by a 
combination of magnitude and natural growth, and this 
makes it the more necessary that other offices desiring 
to obtain their due share of the business should also 
maintain their position by corresponding increase of 
business. 

The only people to whom such a combination as that 
of the Phoenix and the Atlas is detrimental are the 
officials of the two companies. Experience has proved 
that amalgamations frequently tend to block promotion, 
and it is to be hoped that all possible care will be taken 
to prevent the change operating to the detriment of the 
officials. The staffs of our great insurance companies 
normally work in a very whole-hearted way in the 
interests of their offices. Their remuneration is not 
usually very large during the earlier years of service, and 
the prospects of ultimate promotion, and practically a 
position for life are among the inducements to take up a 
career in a British insurance office. We feel sure that 
the proprietors of companies like the Atlas and Phoenix 
would wish every generosity to be shown to their 
officials, and every care to be taken that a change by 
which the shareholders will surely benefit should not 
involve the disappointment of any legitimate expecta- 
tions on the part of those who contribute so largely to 
the success of the companies. 

The amalgamation of the Atlas with the Pelican is 
mainly appropriate and satisfactory, in consequence of 
the Pelican and the Phoenix having been so closely 
identified in the past. We cannot but recognise that 
as a Life office the Atlas is greatly superior to the 
Pelican; its methods are more up-to-date, and its 
financial position appreciably stronger. The funds and 
the premium income of the Atlas are larger than 
those of the Pelican, and the recent progress of the 
Atlas has been considerably the greater of the two. It 
is true that the Pelican came into existence in 1797, 
eleven years earlier than the Atlas ; but except for this 
point of seniority it would seem more appropriate that 
the combined offices should be called Atlas and Pelican, 
rather than Pelican and Atlas. Every confidence may be 
felt that due justice will be maintained between the | 
policy-holders of the two offices ; but at the same time 
it is appropriate to point out that a man who has taken 
a policy with the Atlas has made a better bargain than | 


Consequently the result to the — 


one who has assured with the Pelican, and that the 
superiority of this transaction should be recognised 
after amalgamation as much as if no combination had 
taken place. The shareholders in the Pelican can 
scarcely fail in any circumstances to benefit by the 
change, and the proprietors of the Atlas will doubtless 
take care that they too obtain such terms as shall make 
the amalgamation advantageous to them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PAN-HISPANO AMERICANISM.—II. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Either by accident or by design it appears by 
newspaper reports that Colombia is about to declare 
a national war on Venezuela. Nothing can well be 
further from the truth. The position in Colombia is 
briefly this ; for the last fifteen years the clericals have 
been in power. During all that period by one means 
or another the liberty both of religion and of the press 
has been abolished. All public education, except that 
of the priest-controlled schools, has practically ceased. 
Heretics, that is those who are not Catholics, are 
refused burial in the cemeteries, which are all Catholic. 
Now though it may be but of small matter, what 
happens to a man’s body when the illusory principle 
of life, soul, spirit or what you choose to call it has 
left the envelope which gives it life, still many men, and 
in especial those of Spanish ancestry, attach importance 
to disintegrating in consecrated earth. 

Valueless paper currency has been issued to an 
enormous extent. Before the present revolution, this 
currency had fallen 300 per cent., i.e., three hundred 
paper dollars only purchased one hundred dollars gold. 
To-day it fluctuates upwards starting from 300 per cent., 
and may as far as one can see depreciate enormously 
till a new issue of paper will become imperative. In 
all that time (15 years) no railways have been made, all 
public works are at a standstill, and worst of all the 


enormous prison at Santa Fe de Bogota, called the . 


Panopticon, contains about three thousand prisoners. 
All of these are of the opposing party, placed there on 
account of the principles which they profess. In this 
Panopticon all kinds of torture are freely used, men are 
kept chained with heavy chains perpetually, till the sores 
made on their arms and legs become indelible. That this 
is so I know from having seen victims of the Panopticon 
with the chain marks deeply bitten into their flesh. 
Meanwhile hundreds of friars and nuns pervade the 
country teaching no doubt that which they believe 
is right, but still doing their best to keep the people in 
their bondage. 

Now, personally, I hold that principles, being, 
as they are, but the lowest common denominator of 
the intellect of the least favoured minds, must needs 
be false. Still as an Englishman | think that they 
should be allowed their free expressions if only that 
mankind may find out their futility. In railroads I 
have but a mere modified delight, thinking them handy 


_ things to invest one’s money in, convenient in wet 


weather, and cheaper on the whole to travel by than 
is a camel or a mule. Still as the last word of progress 
they leave something to desire. For nuns and friars I 
have no hatred, having lived much of my life where 
they are plentiful. I even think them picturesque 
(especially in opera,) and have received much kind- 
ness from them at divers times and seasons. But 
as rulers of a country they seem to me _ inade- 
quate, or to be accurate too adequate, their govern- 
ment being too comprehensive in its nature for my 
conversion. At last driven to despair the Liberals of 
Colombia, denied all representation in Congress and in 
the provincial assemblies, in October 1900 took up 
arms, and under General Uribe have since that time 
been in the field. The insurrection has its chief strength 
in the province of Antioquia, which is inhabited by a 
hardy race, chiefly engaged in agriculture and in cattle 
raising. 

Finding the war going gradually against them, 
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the clerical party now in power has striven (it is 
an old device of governments) to distract attention 
from what is going on at home, by getting into diffi- 
culties with a sister state. What really is on foot is 
a struggle to the death between a medieval clericalism, 
and the evolution of a modern state. Neither may be 
an ideal form of government, but still the issue has 
been so much obscured that a plain explanation of 
the facts may be interesting. The irony of the 
whole affair is that the present President of Colombia, 
Don Jose Marroquin, is a man of culture, an author 
of no mean abilities, and has produced in his fine book 
** El Moro”, the life and adventures of a horse from an 
equine point of view, a work which for its wealth of 
local colour, and deep sympathy with the other, or so 
called lower, animals, entitles him to the highest rank 
in modern Spanish-American literature. The fact that 
filibustering European friars and priests look upon the 
three republics as fields from which they may recoup 
themselves for their losses in European countries, in 
nowise prevents Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
from standing outside the movement of Pan-Ameri- 
canism, which largely originated after the Hispano- 
American war, and on account of the terror of their 
powerful neighbour in the north. Hispano-America 
for the Hispano-Americans is briefly the essence of the 
great movement, which is about to unite all the descen- 
dants of the Spaniards, and the Portuguese, from Mexico 
down to Cape Horn. In states such as Colombia, where 
the actual government probably prefers the exercise of 
power uncontrolled to national existence, no doubt 
a party may exist favourable to the intervention of the 
North Americans. In no one other State in the whole 
continent, if delegates are to be trusted, does anything 
but terror of absorption, and disgust at the form 
which progress seems to take in the United States, 
exist. 

It is to be remembered that both the Spaniards and 
their descendants in America are infinitely more demo- 
cratic socially than are either the English or the 
Americans. In hardly any of the Spanish-American 
States is colour the least bar to political advancement. 
Juarez the liberator of the Mexicans from Maximilian 
and his French ragamuffins (I use the word advisedly 
for General Bazaine was their chief) was a pure-blooded 
Indian. Thus by the dwellers in the various republics 
the lynchings, torturings and burnings of the negroes 
are regarded with as much horror as is a bullfight by 
the average Englishman, or as a pheasant battue, or 
a fatal glove fight, by an inhabitant of Spain. By 
the same section who in the war between America and 
Spain so patriotically grovelled like spaniels before 
America, and afterwards, when the Boer war broke out, 
received a spaniel’s reward in kicks, it may be urged 
that it would be a step towards what they call progress, 
meaning thereby the reduction of the South American 
states to your true Brixton level, if the United States 
were to attempt to subjugate the entire new continent. 
Mercifully here there is (as yet) not a Panopticon in which 
to immure all those who utter their opinions publicly, and 
opinions such as these have but to be discussed to be 
laughed out of court. 

Firstly neither the United States, nor even the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race could execute so vast a scheme. 
The weakness of the United States was never better 
shown than in the Cuban war, when, if they had had 
any antagonist but Spain, they must have met condign 
disgrace, so faulty were all their arrangements, as 
their own press has shown. The powerful navies 
and the armies, which if not all yet duly organised, 
are ready in effect, since almost everyone in all the 
Spanish-speaking states possesses both a horse and 
gun, forbid the thought. The congress now to be held 
in Mexico, under the zgis of Don Porfirio Diaz, the 
greatest statesman of America, will no doubt quickly 
solidify the various Spanish-speaking republics, and all 
of them will look towards Spain, as to the point from 
which they all have sprung. Confederated and attached 
to Spain as to a sort of common mother and a rallying 
point, it may be that the Hispano-American movement 
is called upon to play a great part in the world. I hope 
so, thinking that no one nation is fit to govern ulti- 
mately any other, and that it is a nobler destiny to be 
free, and perhaps badly governed by one’s own country- 


men, than prosperous, well governed, and a slave to 
foreigners. 
Iam, &c., 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


[We agree with Mr. Cunninghame Graham, whose 
letters ‘‘ almost ferocious in their intensity” are as 
interesting as South American patriotism, and always 
entertaining, that a United Spanish America would 
be an infinitely preferable alternative to a South 
America swallowed up by the United States. But 
there is something odd in finding Mr. Graham among 
the Liberals. Anti-clericalism was perhaps the nearest 
thing to a principle to be found among the total stock- 
in-trade of that liberal policy, whose conception of 
progress—free press, franchise, mass meetings, tele- 
graphs, railways, general dead level, universal ugliness 
—was precisely that which Mr. Graham is now 
championing in Colombia. Really if a Hispano- 
America is merely to be another exposition of Liberal 
progress, it is difficult to see why the country should 
go through the pain of parturition. The end would be 
gained more quickly, more smoothly, and more 
certainly by absorption in the States. But we have 
belief in a better Spanish-America, which may follow 
an ideal of its own not borrowed from Anglo-Saxon 
Liberalism.—Epb. S.R.| 


EXAMINATIONS IN UTOPIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy ReEvIEw. 


Eccles, 23 September, 1go1. 


Str,—May I call Mr. Munro’s attention to the 
following extract taken from a ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” 
report of the British Association meetings from Sir 
John Gorst’s speech in closing the proceedings of the 
education section? He said that there were three 
kinds of examinations—the valuable and useful, the 
unavoidable, and the purely mischievous. By the first 
class he meant those by which teachers ascertained 
whether the students understood and appreciated the 
instruction they had given. The unavoidable examina- 
tions were those referred to by Professor Miall to see 
whether students were fit to go higher. But how un- 
happy was the lot of the boys and girls who were 
trained in this country to be elementary school teachers 
—they had to devote the rest of their time to cram- 
ming into the memory facts about history and 
geography and science for the purpose of passing an 
examination—and could not actually be educated at 
all. Both Sir John and Mr. Munro condemn the 
examinations which lead to cramming—the examina- 
tion of information; but I think neither would be so 
severe upon an examination of ability to solve mathe- 
matical and other problems, or better still to construct 
a coherent essay or work a given experiment. These 
tests, if taken ‘‘in the stride” of ordinary schoolwork 
are, I think, useful if for no other reason than to make 
pupils rely on their own exertions and rise to an 
emergency. 

The evils of examinations seem to arise from their 
being taken too seriously. 1 have sometimes wondered 
whether if pupils were encouraged to enter themselves 
voluntarily for examinations, as they do for athletic 
contests, we might not thereby avoid some of the evils 
of the present system—notably the discouragement of 
the weaker children;—we do not want to give com- 
petitors of any kind ‘‘the needle” or to fill them 
with despair. Competition, essential to the interest in 
athletics, is useful also in schoolwork, but in individual 
cases only. If, as Mr. Munro suggests, modern educa- 
tional aims tend towards intellectual socialism, the 
tendency is to be seen, I should say, in the view that 
competition is an unsatisfactory basis for a large system 
rather than in the refusal to make any use of what is 
after all a natural desire of all ambitious natures. 
Competition is in its right place among the simple 
problems of the playing field, but it is a crude instru- 
ment for the shaping of a human character, and 


teachers are I think right in preferring the more 
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certain—and more modern—methods of combination 
and co-operation in their work. But just as the sword- 
maker having forged his blade does not disdain the use 
of the grindstone, so the teacher is willing to sharpen 
and temper his handiwork by examination. He wishes 
however to be sure that the examination is having its 
right effect ; he can be sure of this in his own examina- 


REVIEWS. 
THE ITALIAN CITY. 


_Ttalian Cities.” By Edwin Howland Blashfield and 


tions, but it is in the public examinations for which he | 


is expecting to enter his pupils that the evils of the 
examination system are most apparent. The reform 
rather than the abolition of examinations would thus 
appear to be the more practical object to work for. 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 
To the Editor of the SaAturDAY REVIEW. 


7 Victoria Street, S.W., 1 October, 1901. 


Sir,—I have no desire to dispute with you as to the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘ reductio ad absurdum”. You 
think the words mean one thing; I think they mean 
another. Let us agree to differ. 

But when you say ‘‘ the individualist position of Mr. 
Robertson is in itself an absurdity” I am entitled to 
remind you that this position was held by John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. For my part, I am well 
content to be ‘‘ absurd” in such company. 


Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp STANLEY ROBERTSON, 


Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield. 2 vols. London: 
A. H. Bullen. 12s. 

‘Naples, Past and Present.” By Arthur H. Norway. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

ptassan Cities—the mere title is vivid with sugges- 
tion and calls up visions of ancient towns couchant 


_ on hill-tops, nested in valleys or stranded by an ebbing 


Hon. Corresponding Secretary Individualist Club. 
| 


ANARCHISM AND ATHEISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Wick Court, near Bristol, 1 October, 1901. 


Sir,—Though this letter is belated for publication, 
I cannot refrain from writing to suggest that the 
underlying reason for the world’s outburst against 
anarchists has been missed. The foul murder of Mr. 
MeKinley does not, even in the present age, stand alone 
for brutal cruelty. We, now living, have experienced 
as foul murders of Armenians by the Turk and of 
Chinamen by the Russian. All qua the particular facts 
equally excite our horror and disgust. 


late murder in the United States as distinct in kind; I 
think the horror and disgust it excites are also distinct in 
kind. If this be so we must look beyond the particular 
fact of the murder of the particular man. Some deep- 
seated feeling in mankind must have been affected 
which was untouched by the other equally brutal 
murders. 

I venture to think that whatever men declare with 
their lips there is in nearly all a deep-seated belief in 
an ultimate living cause, in a living God. Even if 
this feeling be merely instinctive, a bare survival or 
an unconscious effort (?) at solving the lesser difficulty 
by the creation of a greater, I think it exists. Now as 
surely as it is a necessary axiom for the true socialist 
that a conscious ultimate Deity exists, so surely is it a 
necessary axiom for the true anarchist that a conscious 
ultimate Deity does noé exist. 

The anarchists’ axiomatic denial of a living first 
cause explains, I think, the exceptional horror and 
disgust we feel at the President’s murder. Consciously 
or unconsciously our deep-seated belief in God is out- 
raged—the murderer is not a mere human offender, he 
is a conspirator against heaven. 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 
F. C. ConsTABLe, 


| But I think it 
will be admitted that mankind generally regards the | 


sea ; each with its dower of peculiar memory, its special 
high light or gulf of shadow in that chiaroscuro which 
is Italian history. Failing to render all this, it is yet 
possible, by charm of individual response, to give a 
book which shall reveal Italy as mirrored in a tempera- 
ment. In order to make such wandering essays of value, 
one of the two gifts is urgently demanded ; the writer 
must be able to transmit an atmosphere or impress a 
personality. E. H. and E. W. Blashfield are not fortu- 
nate in either undertaking. They, like the invaders of 
other times, have fallen victims to the country which 
they attempt to claim; they are dazzled by its antique 
splendours, its complex beauty, and heap epithets 
without transmitting impressions. The book suffers 
from the lack of any definite key-note. We pass 
vaguely from dissertations on art to descriptions of the 
country, fragments of anecdotal history and personal 
narrative and confidence. From such random-seeming 
threads, it is true, a real artist may weave a fabric the 
more exquisite for its slightness, but here that final art 
is missing. The style shares the same uncertainty, 
often graceful, occasionally felicitous, it is sometimes 
betrayed into “fine writing” or into the most slipshod 
colloquialisms. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘Italian Cities” would be an agree- 
able and instructive companion on actual Italian 
journeyings. The first essay, that on Ravenna, shows 
much insight into the curious fascination of that 
fastness of the marshes; the “‘ city of antitheses”, as it 


_ is well styled by the authors, which amid decay and 


desolation holds as permanent record and heritage only 
its films of painted glass. From a description of the 
famous mosaics which still shed a Byzantine magni- 
ficence over the town of Theodoric the Goth, the writers 
pass to acareful consideration of the degradation of 
the Greek art of form, the rising of the Eastern art of 
colour which are revealed in them. Thence by a 
natural sequence they reach the studies of Italian 
painting itself. 

The criticisms range from Duccio, Simone Memmi 
and Giotto to Raphael and Correggio; but though 
the writers appear to be themselves artists we 
cannot say that their expositions throw much light 
on the subject. Vasari has been ransacked for anec- 
dotes and recent French critics for appraisements— 
Ruskin being of course condescendingly dismissed in 
passing. The result is readable ; not revealing. In 
their historical allusions the writers are distinctly less 
happy. The flippant passage which accuses Siena of 
sending ‘‘ ecstatic nuns on important missions ” cannot 
but jar on those who reverence the lofty and statesman- 
like spirit of S. Catherine. And what bewilderment of 
ideas is suggested by the rhetorical affirmation that 
** The ashes of Savonarola, which were sown broadcast 
to the wind, have borne seed in the days when the land 
cherishes the dust of patriots and writes upon the 
stones of its cities the names of Garibaldi and Mazzini” ! 
What had Savonarola, the prophet and champion of 
foreign invasion, who preached the freedom of Florence 


' and the enslavement of Pisa with the same awful 


emphasis of divine sanction—what had that great and 
greatly misguided soul to do with the unity and inde- 
pendence of modern Italy? S. Francis and his Assisi 
are far more adequately treated, with a sensitive under- 
standing of ‘‘ The love that with Beatrice’s poet became 
religion, the religion that with S. Francis became 


| love”. 


A study of the art of Italian towns can scarcely be 
held adequate when, among other omissions, it ignores 
Orvieto with the austere glories of Signorelli and has 
not a word for Lombardy, Luini’s wistful visions in 
Milan, Gaudenzio Ferrari’s rapt, upborne angel throngs. 
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at Saronno. Again—but it would be too easy to stray 
from the beaten tracks, which is just what E. H. and 
E. W. Blashfield never presume to do. And after all, 
omissions are often more excusable than inclusions. 
It would perhaps be too unkind a counsel of perfection 
to point the authors of the gossipy and superficial 
‘*Florentine Artist” to the Tuscan masterpieces of 
Vernon Lee ; but it is allowable to inquire why, among 
thoughtful if not inspired studies, place should be made 


public to which they address themselves, and by that 
very uncertainty they have decided the question. 
They do not appeal to the small public desirous of pure 
literature. 

In ‘*Naples, Past and Present” Mr. Arthur H. 
Norway has frankly avowed his intention of producing 
a supplement to a guide-book. In this capacity his 
volume might be welcomed, but when he goes on to 
say that he has endeavoured to obtain ‘‘ broad, 
general views”, the reader lapses into bewilderment. 
One broad view and one only does Mr. Norway pre- 
sent: he depicts admirably the structural lines and 
changes in the volcanic country round Naples. For 
the rest, his history is fairly accurate, if fragmentary, 
his opinions unimpeachable, his folk-lore mildly enter- 
taining and his descriptions as highly coloured as 


for the thrice-told tale of ‘‘ In Florence with Romola”. | 
Evidently the authors have no definite view as to the | 


though he were striving to atone for the flatness and 
deadness of his illustrations. The book, in fine, is a | 
réchauffé—unfortunately not warm. Works of this | 
type will always find readers among the many who | 
desire neither to see, study, nor think at first hand. 
And while a public exists, it is doubtless in vain to 
assure writers that enthusiasm does not imply compre- 
hension, that adjectives cannot convey the sense of a 
landscape and that expanded magazine articles do not 
of necessity constitute a book. 


AN AGE OF GREAT CHURCHMEN. 


‘*The English Church from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Edward I., 1066-1272.” By 
W. R. W. Stephens. London: Macmillan. got. 
7s. 6d. 
FNGLISH history in the Middle Ages has, undeni- | 
ably, picturesqueness, romance, passion. And | 
the Church, no less than the State has this interest. | 
There stood out from the common herd of men, | 
unthinking if passionate, heroes and leaders who 
seemed to change the course of history, to drag time 
forward or forcibly to hold it back: and these men 
in the Middle Ages were notably churchmen. From 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century one great states- 
man may be matched by two churchmen almost at 
every stage: but the churchman was a statesman too, 
and the separation of interests was perhaps never 
more than skin deep. William the Conqueror and 
Lanfranc, Henry I. and Anselm, Henry II. and 
Becket, Simon de Montfort and Robert Grosseteste, 
Edward I. and Winchelsea—the names seem to come 
naturally in pairs, save for the last, almost of equal 
greatness. But then there must be added Roger of 
Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, Roger of Pont 
’Evéque, Herbert Walter, Stephen Langton, Walter 
of Cantilupe, all great men, and all clerks. 

The pictures that the Dean of Winchester has to 
present in his new book are varied and attractive. 
There is human interest everywhere, as well as the 
interest of great institutions in the working. How are 
these visualised? That is what we first ask of an 
historian. The answer in the present case is entirely 
satisfactory. The Dean is a trained historian and he 
has also the special gift, which no training can give, of 
sympathetic insight. He writes of the Middle Ages as 
one who knows them, in life as well as in books. His 


rtraits of great characters are fresh and convincing. 
nfranc, Anselm, Becket, Langton, Grosseteste, stand 
out from the canvas as they stood out in life from the 
dark background of intrigue and brutality. And their 
portraits are drawn not with the haste of the im- 
ressionist, but with the knowledge of a close and 
intimate study. 


It is quite clear that the Dean knows 


not only the historians of the Norman Conquest as well 


as did Mr. Freeman but the theology far better. It is 
clear that he knows the chronicles of Becket’s day as 
well as Miss Kate Norgate, though he is not perhaps 
fully at home (who is?) in the vast mass of Becket 
correspondence. And Grosseteste and Langton he 
knows too in histories and letters and sermons. The 
result is a fresh and vigorous picture of times and 
men, such as can come only from personal and first- 
hand work. 

There are many thorny ways by which the historian 
of these centuries has to travel. There are the ques- 
tions of Canon Law, of the relations of Rome and 
England, of the relations between Church and State. 
What we desiderate in the treatment of these matters 
is not only knowledge but a judicial temper. This it 
seems to us the Dean conspicuously possesses. He 
knows what Professor Maitland has written and he 
can judge it much as Bishop Stubbs judged. The 
question is not so much one of fact as of the nature of 
the authority exercised ; and it is clear from the tone of 
the Dean of Winchester that he recognises this, and is in 
no haste, as some have been, for an hysterical submission 
in which, since the Roman Canon Law is held to have 
been absolutely binding in England, we are given our 
choice, as modern historical churchmen, between the 
principles of the Pope and the principles of John Knox. 
History is not made of these sharp divisions: and the 
Dean clearly knows it. 

Again, in the relations between England and Rome, 
it is a happy thing to be relieved of the straining of 
partisanship. We want a simple statement of fact and 
not either an ultramontane distortion or a view which 
‘makes the Church of England Protestant before the 
Reformation and Catholic afterwards”. And this too 
the Dean knows. Lastly in the relations between 
Church and State we want to learn from a man who 


_ knows and appreciates both sides of the question, who 


can distinguish between principles and their expres- 
sion by faulty agents in times of stress. And here 
too the Dean is temperate, lucid, and convincing. We 
have not criticised the book in detail, because the 
details which need criticism are few. We have taken 
it as a whole, and as a whole it is good and sound 
history. 


NO FIELD FOR LYRIC. 


‘* Anthology of Latin Poetry.” By R. Y. Tyrrell. 
London: Macmillan. 1go1. 6s. 

ROFESSOR TYRRELL has given the name 
anthology (rather loosely, as he himself admits) 

to a collection of extracts from Latin poetry deliberately 
intended to illustrate the characteristics, rather than 
the happiest moods, of the poets themselves. In 
applying his principle of selection, such as it is, he 
appears to have been fairly successful. At the same 
time we doubt whether the book can be said to have 
permanent value, except for schoolmasters who will 
find it useful in setting passages for unseen translation. 
We fancy Professor Tyrrell indulges a somewhat fond 
hope in supposing that this volume will be valuable as 
a companion to his own published lectures on Latin 
poetry. Typical passages may be very well by way of 
illustration in oral teaching, but the elementary student 
left to himself will find them poor nutriment. What for 
example is to be made of twenty pieces, each of a page 
or rather less, taken from the plays of Plautus? As 
well refer the student of English drama to Dodd’s 
‘* Beauties of Shakespeare”. For purposes of instruc- 
tion one play read and known is infinitely more valu- 
able. We assume of course that instruction is the 
aim. If anything like scholarship is presupposed in the 
reader of these passages, they might with advantage 
have been left to repose undisturbed in their contexts. 
The scholar who takes any interest at all in the very 
small fry of Latin poets will do so from motives of 
scholarly curiosity, and will want not bits of them 
but all that is to be got. For scholars whose delight 
in poetry is merely literary and unprofessional, 
what is the worth of a couple of short selections from 
this or that turgid poetaster with nothing to recom- 
mend him, bar the facts that he wrote in Latin and that 
some of his verses are extant? Nor will the lover of 
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Vergil rejoice to see a favourite passage torn from its 
setting and labelled ‘* Orphée aux Enfers”’! 

Had Professor Tyrrell attempted a golden treasury of 
Latin poetry in which we might take our pleasure un- 
shadowed by the thought of instruction, we should have 
awaited the result with sincere curiosity and, we must 
add, a good deal of misgiving. The fact is that Latin 
is not a field for the anthologist. To provide such a 
field a literature must be rich in the smaller voices, 
which while neither commanding nor sustained have 
none the less uttered a sweet and personal note. 
Nobody wants a number of extracts from the master- 
pieces of drama or epic. The anthologist, as Palgrave 
so admirably proved, must find his material in songs 
and lyrics. This is precisely where Latin is deficient. 
Take away a few great names, and the language is 
singularly empty of true lyrical impulse. In this 
respect we may almost compare Latin poetry with 
our own poetry of the eighteenth century. An antho- 
logist of English who picked all his flowers from that 
time would be hard put to it to gather a respectable 
bunch. Let him pass over into the Elizabethan meadows, 
and at once he suffers from an embarrassment of riches. 
¥ Often it seems extraordinary that a language which in 
prose has given models of elegance for all time, and in 
poetry has a Horace and a Vergil, should be so poor in 
lyrists. In Horace, if we do not get deep passion, there 
is gust of life and scholarship to its finest edge. Vergil, 
along with equal scholarship, has so intimate and 
pensive a note, lives the inner life so deeply, that we 
cannot imagine him part of a passionless time or people. 
If we looked for explanations of the lyrical poverty of 
Latin, one no doubt would lie in the reserve of Roman 
character. Another perhaps would be the lateness of 
flowering time in Latin literature. By the time Latin 
poets had learned to use the language, the perplexities 
of thought had begun their work. The ‘‘ carpe diem ” 
of Horace is partly the attempt to banish painful reflec- 
tion. For Latin there was no happy time when com- 
plete mastery of the language and lusty satisfaction 
with the earth went together, as in our own Elizabethan 
literature. There is of course Catullus ; but the exquisite 
and plaintive charm of his lyrics depends in no small 
part on its peculiar appeal to modern ears. He stands 
alone. He proves that a restless and doubtful age may 
produce a great lyrist. For poetry generally, such an 
age is wanting in the conditions of lyrical greatness. 


REASONABLE CRIMINOLOGY. 


‘‘The Criminal Mind.” By Dr. Maurice de Fleury. 
London: Downey. 1901. 3s. 6d. net. 

HIS is a translation, and a very good one, of a 
book on crime, and the mental characteristics of 
criminals, by a well-known French expert in crimi- 
nology. Stories of detectives have long had a con- 
siderable amount of popularity amongst all classes of 
readers, but they seem to have reached their apotheosis 
in Dr. Conan Doyle’s well-known studies. Some 
weariness is likely to follow, and this genre displays 
signs of being almost worked out. Possibly some 
ingenious writer wanting to test the taste of the 
public for subjects dealing with criminals, may yet see 
that there is a chance of working up for fictional pur- 
poses the psychology of the criminal, in place of the 
psychology of the detective which has hitherto formed 
the staple of the story whose interest is crime. To be 
sure there is a great deal of it in old-fashioned stories 
like ‘*‘ Macbeth” or ‘‘ Hamlet” or ‘‘ Eugene Aram ” but 
the authors had not the advantage of being acquainted 
with the modern theories of the criminal mind. Re- 
morse they appear to have thought naturally dogged 
the steps of the murderer until it made life unbear- 
able, the burden of what he had done could not 
be shaken off, and terrors and illusions so pressed upon 
him that he became mad. But this is really reading 
the criminal mind backwards. Your real criminal is a 
stupid fellow who can only see one thing at a time, and 
his poor mind is so badly equipped, either by nature or 
through faults of surroundings and education, that 
there is nothing like the association of ideas which 
takes place in an ordinary person’s mind. Or he has 
actually some defect or lesion of the brain which tem- 
porarily or permanently ranks him among madmen. 


As Zola somewhat crudely puts it he ‘‘sees red”, and 
neither education nor anything else except medical 
treatment is applicable to his case. It is the natural 
consequence of both states of mind that remorse is the 
least likely of mental conditions in the criminal. This 
is contrary to the usual supposition, but it only shows 
what extremely vague views most people have of 
the genesis of crime. There are undoubtedly men who 
commit crime without its being possible to say that 
they belong to either class. It is quite easy for the 
doctors to place the others, and to show that the theory 
of their full responsibility and the ordinary punish- 
ments of the prison and the scaffold fall short of 
providing a rational treatment. But Dr. Fleury is 
eminently reasonable. He does not cast unnecessary 
difficulties in the way by taking up the extreme position 
of some criminologists that all crime is to be traced to 
irresponsible acts. When doctors will not allow society 
the right to exercise its common sense it unfortunately 
retaliates by shutting its ears toa good deal the doctors 
have to say worth hearing. 

Dr. Fleury looks on crime and its punishment to 
a considerable extent with the eyes of society, and 
admits that it is neither possible nor desirable that 
we should go to the extremes advocated by some of 
his fellow-professionals, who vary between treating 
all criminals as patients, or as wikd beasts that 
ought to be exterminated. Yet such are the fearful 
facts known only to men like him that we have 
some difficulty in saying whether we ought to approve 
or shudderingly to refuse to tolerate one of his sug- 
gestions fora moment. We are thinking of a terrible 
passage where Dr. Fleury describes the infant monsters 
who are kept alive at Bicétre. The details are too 
repulsive for reproduction. Dr. Fleury argues very 
temperately for the retention of capital punishment 
in the cases where it is usually applied, with certain 
modifications as to method, but he asks whether in view 
of that Bicétre crowd of absolutely incurable little 
beings without a name, reared in cages and more 
brutelike than beasts, we might not extend our right to 
inflict death further than we do at present. To this 
class he admits may possibly be added the madmen 
who burn, pillage, kill or violate; and to decree 
their death by prompt and painless methods would 
be the elimination of an evil without any pos- 
sible remedy. Without saying more on this terrible 
subject we will only add, to show that Dr. Fleury 
is not advancing this suggestion without consciousness 
of the moral difficulties, that he at one time protested 
against man arrogating to himself the right to kill his 
fellow on account of any incurable ill, any irreparable 
disfigurement, because no one can know how much of 
the instinctive enjoyment of life may linger in a heart 
even were it unconscious. These are the at present 
insoluble problems which it would be useless raising if 
they were not associated with others that are not in- 
soluble, and only need considering with more knowledge 
and appreciation than have been hitherto applied to 
them. Whatever may be said of punishments, or as 
to what classes of persons ought or ought not 
to be treated as irresponsible, it is indisputable 
that much crime is of the nature of many diseases 
which we have either learned to suppress or are on 
the way to suppress. Prevention and not punishment 
is the real aim of society. Dr. Fleury’s book is most 
valuable in pointing out the moral and medicinal means 
by which the conditions of mind and body which pro- 
duce a large proportion of crime can be gradually 
improved. There is no empirical recipe: the pro- 
phylaxis embraces everything by which society renders 
its citizens healthier and wiser; all religious, moral 
and physical agencies directed to those ends are the 
means by which crime must be combated. 


INNES” AND OTHER NOVELS. 
Popular edition, entirely re-written. 


“EVELYN 


‘* Evelyn Innes.” 


By George Moore. London: Unwin. gor. 6d. 
“*Sister Teresa.” By George Moore. London: 
Unwin. 1go1. 6s. 


hag the prefaces of these novels Mr. George Moore 
tells how when he had worked for two years on 
“ Evelyn Innes” he reckoned the length of his manu- 
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script and found he had already achieved the respectable 
number of 150,000 werds and was only halfway through 
his tale. This first half was published under the title of 
‘‘Evelyn Innes”. Now, three years later, he sends 
out into the world the second half, ‘‘ Siste: Teresa”’. 
To this the preface is absolutely necessary. The start 
is so abrupt that those who are—generally with wisdom 
—in the habit of deferring the preface until the book is 
read, must remain in the dark during fully a third of 
the volume as to the causes of the doings of the more 
important personages. To enable them to understand, 
it appears that the publisher proposed a sixpenny 
edition of ‘‘ Evelyn Innes”. Mr. Moore agreed and 
seized the opportunity to re-write the story from 
beginning to end. Before dealing with ‘‘ Sister Teresa” 
therefore we ought to say something about the history 
of which it is simply the continuation, the conclusion. 

When the original edition appeared we devoted 
some space to it. With regard to the story, which 
remains unaltered in essentials, nothing more need 
be said. With regard to the treatment a little may 
be said. It is infinitely better. The first version was, 
as the author admits, far too diffuse. Mr. George 
Moore’s views on the arts are interesting enough ; but 
he allowed them to smother his story, to hinder at 
every point the development. Moreover, whenever a 
character began to talk about painting or literature or 
music we heard not the voice of the character but Mr. 
George Moore’s voice. Now the whole thing is more 
tightly knit ; and we are not allowed so often to forget 
the characters. By the ninety pages of omissions 
Evelyn, in the first place, is made much more com- 
prehensible ; Dick Dean also ceases to be a ludicrous 
mixture of two London writers and becomes an indi- 
viduality ; Mr. Innes and Sir Owen Asher both stand 
out clearly as distinct personages with minds, motives, 
passions, wills and idiosyncrasies of theirown. Certain 
passages which were formerly unnecessarily realistic, 
have been toned down; and though there are still 
sentences sufficiently to the point to scare a few timid 
readers, no one who dares to read Fielding, Shakespeare, 
Balzac, will find here anything to alarm him. 

In the first volume Evelyn Innes, a young woman 
who plays the harpsichord and viol da gamba, bolts to 
Paris with Sir Owen Asher, has her voice trained and 
becomes a great singer. Later on she takes other 
lovers ; and later again she finds the life she leads barren, 
futile, unsatisfying. She has been brought up as a good 
Roman Catholic and, in attempting to still the spiritual 
longings that make existence intolerable to her, she 
falls back into the arms of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The conflict between her very sensual flesh and her 
spirit ceases while she rests some days in a convent. 
But she feels it impossible to become a nun and lead 
for the rest of her years the life of a nun; and the 
volume ends as she drives back to London, wondering 
how to occupy herself without plunging again into 
sin and yet without altogether renouncing life. The 
months, many months, pass; her father dies and 
she is left quite alone in the world; and in the 
end she becomes a nun. That is the whole story 
of ‘Sister Teresa”. It is of course principally 
occupied by the struggles that go on within Evelyn. 
First she would, then she would not; and until the 
last chapter but one her flesh so far is the victor 
over the spirit that she feels the purely spiritual 
life unendurable and is determined to make her escape 
at the earliest possible moment—make her escape, we 
say, not because she is held in any sort of durance, but 
because she finds it difficult to explain her thoughts 
and feelings to the other nuns and wishes to slip away 
unobserved. The opportunity arrives, she opens the 
door, sees the springtide spreading over the land, the 
first buds shooting, the birds singing ; and then she 
closes the door and quietly returns to her work in 
the convent. In the months of waiting ‘‘ something 
within her had broken”, she no longer even desires 
life. She goes back to her prayers and her psalms and 


her labours ; each day will be exactly like its fellow; 
and finally the black earth will receive her: she will 
sing her psalms and pray her prayers and perform all 
her duties, but she is dead. So completes itself the 
tragedy of Evelyn Innes. 

With such a story treatment is all or nearly all; 


and to our mind Mr. Moore’s treatment is that of a 
master. There are a few passages, or rather phrases, 
that one would have expunged in the next edition 
but on the whole the treatment is that of a master, 
of a master belonging as yet to the second rank. In 
this novel the final tragedy—the return of Evelyn 
to the convent, the renunciation of ali that to her 
has meant life—this is perfectly done in a single 
paragraph. Mr. Moore shows here a fine instinct 
in denying himself words, the dramatic situation 
being sufficient. But when fine and powerful words 
are needed he often fails: he too often is merely 
pretty and graceful, using neat adjectives when the 
thing wanted is the verb that burns its way into the 
brain. But on the other hand he has his own means 
of expression. Chiefly he uses the earth, the green 
earth, our mother earth, with all her changes of 
mood, and the sky with all its changes, and the clouds. 
The whole of the two books is kept fragrant 
and fresh by a pervading sense of green leaves 
and the free air; and, as in our own lives, nature 
now sympathises with the emotions of his characters, 
and now thrusts them into the relief of bitter contrast 
by her callous indifference. The evening after Evelyn 
has left Lady Ascott’s house, and left Owen Asher for 
ever, and he looks out on the sombre, mournful trees 
with ‘‘a strange grief in his heart”—this is an 
instance of the one method ; for examples of the other, 
there is the moment of Evelyn’s final return to the con- 
vent, and there is also the burial of Evelyn’s only friend 
in the convent, the prioress, the sky and clouds and 
trees showing no sign of feeling for Evelyn’s sorrow. 
There was a great deal of talk about music in the 
first book; but there is little in the second. For 
this most readers will be thankful, though Mr. Moore 
has studied his subject carefully enough to be always 
accurate, and some of his opinions, if not wholly new, 
are put in an engaging way. There are marked indica- 
tions of French influences; but better that than the 
stodgy British prejudices that make most British novels 
unreadable. The great merit of ‘‘ Sister’ Teresa” is 
that it deals in a sincere manner with the fundamental 
emotions of humanity, the emotions which alone form 
the woof and the warp of the life of everyone who truly 
lives. Superficialities are left on one side: here we 
have described simply the tragic death of a human 
soul. 


‘*Cardigan.” By Robert W. Chambers. London: 
Constable. 1902. 6s. 

A thoroughly workmanlike romance, depicting the 
revolt of the American colonies as witnessed by a 
warm-hearted youth. Mr. Chambers modestly warns 
his readers that those who read his pages for the sake 
of what history they may contain will find the 
histories from which he has helped himself more profit- 
able. He supplies them with something more valuable 
than the knowledge he disclaims, for he has succeeded 
in recalling a veritable eighteenth-century atmosphere ; 
his schemers and fighting men really live and move, in 
half-consciousness of the epoch-marking import of 
great events. Mr. Chambers’ presentment of the 
broader controversial issues seems to do less than 
justice to the loyalists’ case. 


‘* Little Cherie, or the Trainer’s Daughter.” By Lady 
Florence Dixie. London: Treherne. tgor. 1s. 

Messrs. Treherne and Co. inaugurate their series of 
‘* Shilling Sporting Novels” with this readable story. 
Lady Florence Dixie at least knows the world which is 
interested in horses, and if there is nothing very 
original or remarkable about her novel, if in some 
parts her ideas are quaint and crude, it can at least 


‘be claimed for it that it is brightly told, that it is at times 


exciting, and that it will serve to while away an hour’s 

leisure. A novel which lays no claim to be considered 

literature has not failed of its purpose, if it does that. 

‘* Little Cherie” is very far from being literature. 

“‘The Snares of the World.” By Hamilton Aidé. 
London: Murray. 1901. . 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. Hamilton Aidé 
should bury his talent in such a dreary society novel. 
The winsome heroine and the courageous central motive 
cannot redeem the want of real creative power; there 
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is no story to speak of, and the men and women are 
impossibly conventional and monotonously tiresome. 
The snares of such a world neither deceive nor entice ; 
it would almost be flattery to call the book immoral. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ England’s Danger.” By Theodor von Sosnosky. Translated 
by M. Sinclair. London: Chapman and Hall. 1901. 
7s. 6d. 


An essay on the British Army by an Austrian critic, who has 
thoroughly mastered his subject so far as reading goes, ought to 
arouse considerable interest here. The book is, in essence, an 
enlargement of articles that appeared in the “ Fortnightly 
Review” last year, and consists of a record of the British Army 
in the past, with a brief historical summary from the Boyne to 
Omdurman ; a review of its present state, with an analysis of 
the Boer War down to Lord Roberts’ return ; and finally a 
scheme for reorganisation and reform. The author states 
frankly that he has never set foot on British soil. A little 
practical acquaintance with the conditions of life here would 
probably modify some of his views: for instance, we doubt 
the advantages of leavening Irish regiments with English 
companies for political reasons. His knowledge of the native 
Indian army is extremely slight: he speaks, in his account 
of the Mutiny, of “regiments of Sikhs and Ghoorkas from 
the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras”. But as a rule 
the book is very accurate and its criticisms of our present 
condition are well worth consideration. Our exuberant 
“ Maffickers” should be made to read the deliberate judg- 
ment of a friendly critic who has a strong sense of propor- 
tion. To examine effectively Herr von,Sosnosky’s constructive 
schemes would require a volume. We'would merely say here 
that he does not seem to have weighed sufficiently the essential 
differences between armies like the British and the German or 
Austrian due to the necessity of garrisoning our possessions 
overseas. He suggests that “only such recruits as are 
physically fit and who volunteer for such service” should serve 
in the Colonies, and that these shoitld get “a considerable 
increase of pay, such pay to be charged to the Indian Govern- 
ment”. Presumably “Indian or Colonial Governments” is 
intended, but apart from the financial arrangements, does such 
a scheme promise much? The author seems to ignore our 
West Indian Regiments, the West African and Central African 
troops, the Chinese Regiment, &c. Butit would be interesting 
to have his opinion on our recently adopted measure of raising 
extra Indian regiments for garrisons in colonies like Maurjtius 
—a step the gravity of which has not been recognised at home. 


“ Dante Gabriel Rossetti. An Illustrated Memorial of his Art 
and Life.” By H.C. Marillier. Second edition, abridged 
and revised. London: Bell. 1901. £2 2s. net. 


We are glad to see that a new edition of Mr. Marillier’s 
book on Rossetti has been called for, and that it has been 
issued at a price which puts it within the reach of many people 
who could not afford to pay five guineas for even the hand- 
somest of books. This abridged reprint is not, indeed, so 
fine’ a book as the first edition, nor does it contain so 
many illustrations or so much detailed information. But the 
abridgement’has been done with taste and judgment, and there 
are still over a hundred reproductions of pictures and drawings, 
some in photogravure. To turn over the book is to see ata 
glance something of the course which Rossetti’s art took. 
From “Ecce Ancilla Domini” to “Astarte Syriaca”, all the 
moods are there, and, even in reproduction, one is able to trace 
the changes in technique, as well as the changes in mood. 
With Rossétti both went hand in hand, every change in 
technique being really a change in mood. To the student of 
Rossetti as an artist Mr. Marillier’s book is invaluable ; it may 
be commended not less to the amateur of beautiful pictures. 


“War Notes: the Diary of Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil.” 
London: Black. Igol. 5s. 


Colonel Villebois-Mareuil’s diary, covering the period of the 
war from November 24, 1899, to March, 1900, has been 
admirably translated by Mr. Frederic Lees and is introduced 
by M. de Vogiié of the Académie Francaise. It is of consider- 
able interest first because it throws new light on the Boer side 
of the campaign ; second because it suggests possibilities that 
might have become realities had the Boers followed the advice 
given by so capable and resourceful a soldier as Villebois- 
Mareuil no doubt was. To their obstinacy and self-suffi- 
ciency Great Britain owes much. In vain he urged them to 
adopt offensive tactics, when such tactics might have added 
enormously to British embarrassments. One entry in his diary 
shows the overweening confidence of the Boers that the offen- 
sive tactics adopted by the British must end ultimately in 
complete triumph for the Boer forces: “Dec. 29 [1899 
Visiting a laager yesterday, I was struck by the unconcern wit 
which the Boers regard the change of command in the British 


Army. They are convinced they will defeat Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener as though they were common corporals, 
Their presumptuousness gives way now only before God ”. 


“Lord Milner.” By W. B. Luke. 
Is. 6d. 


Mr. Luke does not pretend to any more particular knowledge 
of Lord Milner than is to be found in the newspapers and ordi- 
nary books of reference. So far as he has been able to glean 
the facts of his subject’s career he manages to present them in 
an agreeable but undistinguished way. He aims merely at 
telling the plain story of the remarkable rise of Lord Milner and 
he has no point of view of his own to enunciate. Lord Milner’s 
work has hardly yet advanced to a stage where any approxi- 
mately complete estimate can be formed unless the writer has 
enjoyed special advantages, and even in that case the story 
must break off at the very beginning of possibly the most 
interesting chapter of all. The best thing in the book is the 
reprint almost in extenso of a pamphlet written by Lord Milner 
fifteen or sixteen years ago on foreign and imperial policy. It 
occupies over 40 pages of a book which does not extend to 170 
pages, and affords an excellent idea of the staunch Liberal 
Imperialism which Lord Milner advocated in his earliest public 
utterances. 


London : Partridge. 1901. 


“History of the Conquest of Mexico.” By W. H. Prescott. 
Bohn’s Libraries. 3 vols. London: Bell. 1901. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


To this edition of Prescott’s “ Mexico”, Mr. G. P. Winship 
contributes an essay which will usefully warn those who take 
up the work for the first time. Prescott had not at com- 
mand material for a final view of the whole subject. Since 
he wrote in 1843, documents have been found in Spanish 
and Mexican archives which throw important light on the 
events with which he dealt. Its literary quality explains the 
continued popularity of “The Conquest of Mexico”, and the 
fascination which it never fails to exercise. While, however, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that it has its limitations from 
the point of view of historical thoroughness, it is only fair to 
remember that Prescott himself gave as his chief reason for 
undertaking to tell the story of the conquest of Mexico, that the 
works of Solis and Robertson had in the forties been rendered 
incomplete by “the important materials assembled by the 
industry of Spanish scholars ”. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. . 
A Purely Mutual Office. 


VALUATION recently made under,most stringent tests. 
Compound Bonus increased to 35s. per cent. 


5} PER CENT. Bonus Pension Scheme is a Recent Addi- 
tion to Tables. 


Investigation Report and full Prospectus will be sent on application 
to the Head Office, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, or to the 
London Office, 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Invested Funds - - £9,802,414. 


FIRE. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances effected on most favourable te:ms. 


Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON.. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE CO., Limite 


FIRE. (ESTABLISHED 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,200,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEsT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSE RATE. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


On Deposit of £1,052 12s. you may secure at Any Age, Without Medical 
Examination, the following Guaranteed Return :— 
(x) Payment of £35 a year for Life. 
(2) Payment at Death of £1,000, or £1,305 in Twenty Annual Instalments. 
(3) Loan during Life up to £950, 


The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutuat Lire may be inferred from 
the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £111,318,000, over 
£62,765,000 Sterling has been paid to Living Policyholders. 


All Policies now issued by the Mutua Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARGE; ; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED ...... £66,500,000. 


Heap Orrice For THE UniTep KINGDOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


| 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS 
AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
Heap Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


FUNDS EXCEED £4,600,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £40,000,000. 


FIRE. 
INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED 
solute Security. Large B Premiums, 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on avplication. 

B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
IIEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUNDED 1823. 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company. 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity 
Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks—which affords 
the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital (£500,000), 
besides a large ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, 


£3,650,000. 
AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Division of Profits as at 3 3ist December, 1902. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


funds over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Accumulated Funds - - - £15,600,000 
Annual Revenue - - - - £1,600,000 
All belonging to the Members, ——s. ae the Whole Profits realised are 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL a and 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued this year will participate in ee Division of Profits for the seven 
years ending 31st December, rgor. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpED 1806.) 
\50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


ested Funds -. £3,319,959 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Income $355,057|Claims Paid .._--£10,545,235 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM RATES OF PREMIUM (with and without Profits). 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


The large sum of £299,601 out of the surplus of £621,191 was carried forward 
ided at the di in 1898, the interest upon which will fall into the 
profits of the next division. 
Write for Prospectuses of Special Schemes and Proposal Forms to 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


T#e LANCASHIR 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
THREE MILLIONS. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL - 
Paid-up Capital and Funds, as at December 31, 1899, £1,618,404. 


Head Office: EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office: 13 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
re Insurances in all parts of the 


DIGBY General Manager. CHARLES Sub-Manager 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


£40,000,000. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Loges et Coulisses. Par Jules Huret. Paris: Edition de la 
“Revue Blanche”. Igor. 3f. 50c. 


Gayest and most enterprising of journalists is M. Jules 
Huret. Nothing baffles him, we feel sure that the editor of the 
“ Figaro” sends for him whenever there be a delicate problem 
to solve and we are equally certain that even the bitterest 
enemy of interviewers is unable to resist him. He would have 
done well as a detective—“ shadowing ”, slipping into trains at 
the very last moment, disguising himself en route. Indeed, 
his greatest exploit was to interview Captain Dreyfus during 
the journey from Rennes to the South of France . . . imme- 
diately after the pardon, in spite of the fact that the Captain 
had reserved a special compartment. Moreover, he was told 
off to watch the state of London in the earlier stages of the 
war: wrote familiarly of the Strand, of music-halls and “ bars”, 
here and there indulged in slang, gave famous people nick- 
names, and spelt his English words correctly. Then, he has 
also been a dramatic critic: become so fast a friend with 
theatrical celebrities that no one is more competent than he to 
gossip about “Loges et Coulisses”. Whenever he “calls”, 
he is welcomed warmly. Sarah Bernhardt, surrounded by 
boxes, pestered by milliners, distracted by the constant ringing 
of the telephone almost fails to be in readiness for her trip to 
America because she consents to receive her “bon Huret’’. 
The impresario may tear his hair, urging “Sarah” to pack, 
do nothing but pack; the milliners may follow her to and fro 
with their “creations” on their arms, pins in their mouths, the 
“ déménageurs” may arrive to bear off the still open boxes 
.. but “Sarah” nevertheless insists upon chatting with 
Huret. And Huret is jostled; MHuret’s foot is trodden 
upon; Huret’s hat is tipped over his eye but Huret 
takes his notes all the same, Huret produces an eloquent 
article, Huret receives a telegram from “Sarah” as she quits 


brush. In fact, every accident is a conspiracy, a carefully 
arranged plot; if we were willing to adopt our author's way 
of thinking, we should have to see, sorcery in the loss of 
a collar stud, the blackest art in the sudden going-out of our 
cigarette. We should feel that everyone and everything were 
against us. And we should go pale ; weep over ourselves. For 
ever be taking infinite care of ourselves. As it is, however, we 
cannot accept our author’s advice. We thank him for it. We 
hope he will soon get well. We trust with all our heart that he 
will not again be splashed by a passing omnibus. But we can 
do no more. . . . unless it be to offer him in return our advice. 


Camisards, Peaux de Lapins et Cocos. Par G. Dubois-Desaulle. 
Paris : Edition de la “ Revue Blanche”. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

Before opening M. Dubois-Desaulle’s book, we marvelled 
over the title. And we expected a collection of extravagant 
sketches in the style of MM. Alphonse Allais and Georges 
Auriol’s accounts of precocious children, mothers-in-law, cooks, 
lunatics, babies. However, we were disappointed ; this volume 
is a violent attack on the military system in France, more 
violent than anything ever produced by M. Urbain Gohier. It 
is difficult to credit the atrocious state of things M. Dubois- 
Desaulle portrays ; but he declares that every incident has been 
“vécu” and that he is more than willing to prove before the 
proper authorities the truth of his revelations. The challenge 
should certainly be accepted—for M. Dubois-Desaulle goes so 
far as to mention places, dates and names, and the infamies 
described are worse than those disclosed in “ Sous-Offs ” and 


| “L’Armée contre la Nation”. Particularly terrible is the 


French soil beginning “mon cher Huret”. Like all inter- | 
viewers, like all “ professional” journalists, M. Huret is fond of | 


discovering intimate details, casting light on one’s past. So— 
lig 


we hear that Réjane’s mother kept a refreshment stall ina | 


theatre and that her brother was a “contréleur” in the same 


establishment. Réjane, also, calls him “mon cher Huret”, | 


‘mon bon Huret”; and Huret, returning the compliment, 
writes—‘‘ Amoureuse, tendrement amoureuse, depuis la pointe 
de ses petits pieds jusqu’a la courbe de ses épaules, les regards 


doucement troublés, la voix qui frémit, la caresse qui soupire, | 


toutes les nuances dont est composé ce personnage délicieux 


furent rendues par elle avec une largeur, une vérité dont je n’ai | 


jamais vu l’équivalent”. This—an excellent example of M. 
Huret’s style—is followed by further glowing passages ; so 
genial is our author that he showers flattery on every one of 


his subjects, and yet he is never at a loss for a new adjective. | 


The graver Duse was no less friendly ; Calvé appreciates his 
bonhomie almost as heartily as Sarah Bernhardt; and men 


—playwrights and authors like Paul Hervieuand Jean Aicard— | 


cannot show him enough hospitality. So must it be good to 


stage-hands, containing here and there some useful criticism. 
But M. Huret cannot be “serious” for long : suddenly, too 
suddenly, he attacks the question of the “matinée hat”. 
Most men would unreservedly condemn it; M. Huret, how- 
ever, treats it with characteristic geniality and gaiety. 
He has sometimes preferred the hat before him to the 
play. He has been fascinated by hats. He has found 
himself staring strangely, interestedly, at the foundation 
and mechanism of hats. There are worse things than hats. 
No doubt this’ tolerance has won M. Huret innumerable 
friends, new friends. Hundreds of Parisiennes must now 
be saying, ‘‘ Ce bon Huret”, “ Ce cher Huret ”. 


Les Omobres. 


Last time we marvelled over a despairing little volume whose 
cover bore neither the names of the author and publisher, nor 
the price. Can “Les Ombres” be by the same writer? It, 
also, is anonymous and arrived mysteriously : it, too, is sad—in 
spite of the frequent statement that the author has lived for 
years and years, we feel that he is absurdly young. He should 
not be so anxious to insist upon his experience, bidding bant- 
lings “Beware”. It is suspicious that he should for ever be 
warning us off (imaginary) pitfalls . . . declaring that he on 


countless occasions would have been glad to have had some- | 


one’s good advice. And then there is too much about the 
“treachery” of women, too much about suicide, too much 
about the advantages of early death. Seek as we may, we can 
only discover that our author’s existence is troubled by very slight 
“shadows”. Like all of us he had had his little tragedies, his 
little ironies ; for instance—which of us has not been splashed 
by a passing omnibus on a rainy day? The thing is distress- 
ing but soon forgotten. The author of “Les Ombres”, how- 
ever, sees in it a conspiracy, the diabolical work of some 
unknown power. He, frail creature, is reflecting beautifully, 
dreaming, hoping ; he, in his inspiration, is about to become 

ssessed of a sublime theme for a poem... and what 
appens? Suddenly, he is splashed ; immediately, his Muse 
vanishes . . . instead of holding a pen he must take up a 


picture of prison life, while the brutality of certain officers 
reminds one in a sense of one or two episodes in the Dreyfus 
affair. We hope that M. Dubois-Desaulle’s book may attract 
the attention of the Minister of War. It cannot rightly be 
ignored. The culprits mentioned in it should be compelled to 
attempt to clear themselves of M. Dubois-Desaulle’s terrible 
imputations. 


Revue des Revues. 1 octobre.  1f. 300. 

M. Frédéric Loliée continues his entertaining article on the 
position of the “financier under the Third Republic”. By 
financier he means chiefly the banker—the stout Jew whose 
past and present are far from spotless. On this occasion we 
meet him “au théatre ”—he, a favourite figure with the French 
dramatist, is introduced to us in all moods, in all conditions. 
But the impression left behind is not a pleasant one: he may 
be judged by capitally conceived character in M. Alfred Capus’ 
successful play, “‘ La Bourse ou la Vie”. M. Camille Mauclair 
writes dully of “Some Unkriown French Poets” -but we 
have never been able to regard him asa critic. More ver, he 
has an exasperating way of tackling every conceivaie subject 
and, in each case, posing as an authority. Norare we interested 
in the usual array of shoddy caricatures. 


Revue Britannique. 28 septembre.  5f. 
An admirable criticism of “An Englishwoman’s Love 


| Letters” appears in the current number of this dignified 
be Huret. Further on, come chapters on stage-management, | 


review. In conclusion, the writer, M. Jean Teincey, says: 
“Tant d’héroisme méritait mieux ; quoi qu’il en soit, ces jolies 
lettres passionnées et douloureuses constituent une ceuvre 
littéraire d’un réel mérite, trés vivante si elle n’est pas vécu, 
habilement construite, mais un peu faible vers la fin.” A paper 
on the respective advantages enjoyed by the English and 
American workmen is well worth reading; that on the “ De- 
population of France” provides here and there a new point of 
view. 


For This Week’s Books see page 440. 


**The standard of highest purity.’’—TuHe Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 


out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a ‘‘ Perfect Food.” 


| 
; Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 
. | THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘“‘CADBURY’s is, with- 1 
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**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4 gs. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 34s. 
NORFOLK SUIT » 60. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


To the Cycling Public. 


TYRES 

mime YUNIOP JYRES 
with wired or beaded edges can now be Ask to see 


bought for 


55s. per pair. 
Guaranteed for thirteen months. 
Of all cycle agents. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO, LTD. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY, W. 
Manager, G. GELARDI. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘* Soigné, London.” 
Telephone: 3522 Gerrard. 


APPS 


Finest SEtecten Qu UALITY 


BARRS’ DAFFODILS 


have received Ten Highest Awards, 1901, including 


Two Gold Medals and a Ten-Guinea Challenge Cup. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


II, 12, and 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


“SWAN” PENS 


are the 
BEST SYSTEM, 
BEST QUALITY, 
and SATISFACTION is 
GUARANTEED to 


This 


| 

| 
the Purchaser. 
& Clip is at- 
& tached to the 
Three distinct sizes— point cover by 


* an encircling band 
hich s 

© which strengthens the 

rim. It secures the pen 

ty by gripping the edge of 
~y the waistcoat pocket. 

¥ Supplied also in Silver in all 3 sizes 

of “ Swans.” 


To be had of all Stationers. 


10/6, 16/6, 
25/- 


post free. 
Other Prices- 
11/6 to 
£20 


Write for Catalogue— 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


NOTICE. 
The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


Ff F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
consequence of the scarcity of the choice and rare Tobaccos used 
by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 
stantly increasing demand for the same, the prices of the leaf 
have been considerably raised by the Growers, and, therefore, 
in order to keep up the high quality, he is obliged to increase 
his prices 1s. per lb. on each of his Mixtuxes (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S, GUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE), 
on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS is in communication with the Growers, 
and ts informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 
a later period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to any 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 
his Tobaccos. 


7 Warpour Street, Lonpon, W. Sept. 14, 1901. 


‘6 LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE, 


cé G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


49s. PER DOZEN 


CARRIAGE PAID. W H I S K Y, 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Orrosite Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


” 
Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “Sa‘s-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonia: wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


“ BREECHES cCuvT.” 
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Anthony Treherne & Co., Ltd. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
Durinc OcTopER Messrs. TREHERNE & CO., LTD., will 
publish the following books :— 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. Price 6s. 
EAST OF SUEZ. By ALICE PERRIN. Price 6s. 
DROSS. By Haro_p TREMAYNE. Price 6s. 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Price 6s. 
TATTY. By PeTer FRASER. Price 6s. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 

By THEO. Girt. Price 4s. 6d. 
“MAD” LORRIMER. By Fincu Mason. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 
By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


Containing nearly roo original Illustrations by the famous cat artist, and 
contributions from many literary celebrities. Price 1s. 


SHILLING SPORTING SERIES. 


NOW READY. 


LITTLE CHERIE; or, the Trainer's 


Daughter. By Lady Florence Dixie. Price rs. net. 

Onlooker.—‘‘ Contains plenty of incident .,...readable and interesting.” 

Country Life.— A lively tale of racing.” 

Scotsman. —“* Brisk, eloquent, and animated.” 

United Service Gazette.—A welcome addition to current literature.” 

Peopie.—“* The story is well told.” 

Star.—An entertaining study of the turf.” 

Messrs. TREHERNE & Co., Lrv., have started a Monthly Shilling Series of 
Sporting Novels by well-known writers. 

The books, which are uniform in appearance, are well bound in cloth, excellently 
printed on good paper. 

The first book, **Little Cherie; or, the Trainer's Daughter,” by Lady 
Fiorence Drxte, is now on sale, and His Majesty the King has been 
grectoust pleased to command a copy. Next month a work by Mr. 

AROLD TreMAynNe, entitled **Reminiscences of a Gentleman Horse 
Dealer” wili be produced, and it will be followed by novels by Mr. F. Dops- 
worTH, who wrote “ The Spendthrift,” and Mr. Herberr Compron, whose 
“*Inimitable Mrs. Massingham” met with considerable public favour, and by books 
by Mr. R. Atwyn, and others. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & Co., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


THE NEW ATLAS 


THE NEW CENTURY 


is the 20th Century 
Citizen’s Atlas. 


IT WILL be the Standard Popular Atlas, The 
Latest and the most up-to-date. 


IT WILL contain 156 Maps and Plans, 
With Illustrated Text, Index, and 
Gazetteer. 


, IT_WILL be issued in 26 Parts, Fortnightly, 
At the phenomenally cheap price 
of Sixpence. 


PART I. appeared on Oct. ist, and may be 
Seen at all Booksellers’, News- 
agents’, and Bookstalls. 


IT WILL be necessary to order early to 
Secure a copy, as the demand will 
be great. 


IT IS a Three-Guinea Atlas for 13s. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 7-12 Southampton St., Strand. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Andrea Mantegna (Paul Kristeller). Longmans. 70s. net. 
A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery (2 vols. Compiled by 
Edward T. Cook. Sixth edition). Macmillan. 20s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Major-General Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, K.C.M.G., 
Royal Engineers (William Kirk Dickson). Blackwood. 15s. net. 

Fénelon, His Friends and his Enemies, 1651-1715 (E. K. Sanders). 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

Physical Determinations (W. R. Kelsey). Arnold. 45. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 

Ching, the Chinaman (George Manville Fenn), 5s. ; Robin (Raymond 
Jacberns), 2s. ; Her Only Son Isaac (H. Louisa Bedford), 2s. ; 
Sir Phelim’s Treasure (H. A. Hinkson), 2s. 6¢. ; Out on the 
Llanos (Achilles Daunt), 3s. 6d. ; Mafeking Day (Phoebe Allen), 
2s.; **Like Cures Like” (Catherine E. Mallandaine), 3s. 6d. 
London : S.P.C.K. 

Professor Archie (Leila Percival) ; The Queen’s Shilling (Geraldine 
Glasgow) ; A Lad of Devon (Mrs. Henry Clarke), 1s. each; 
Madamscourt (H. M. Poynter), 2s.; Jim’s Sweethearts (E. L. 
Haverfield), 2s. 6a. ; For the Faith (E. Everett Green), 3s. 6d. ; 
Held to Ransom (F. B. Forester), 5s. ; For the Colours (Herbert 
Hayens), 6s. London: Nelson. 

Stumps (Stella Austin), 1s. 6¢. ; Laura Richmond (Jean Ingelow), Is. 
Gardner, Darton. 

Mooswa (W. A. Fraser). Pearson. 6s. 


CLassIcs. 
Greek Accidence (T. C. Weatherhead). Blackwood. Is. 6d. 


FICTION. 


The Herb Moon (John Oliver Hobbes), 25. 6¢.; The Bourgeois 
(H. de Vere Stacpoole), 6s. ; Death the Showman (John Fraser), 
6s. Unwin. 

Don or Devil (William Westall). Pearson. 6s. 

The Most Famous Loba (Nellie K. Blissett). Blackwood. 6s. 

For Love or Crown (A. W. Marchmont). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Barbara West (Keighley Snowden); An II] Wind (Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron). John Long. 6s. each. 
The Court of Honour (William Le Queux); In the House of his 

Friends (Richard Henry Savage). White. 65. each. 

The Cankerworm (George Manville Fenn); A Fight to a Finish 

(Florence Warden). Chatto and Windus. 6s. each. 


HIsToryY. 


The Exploration of Australia (Albert F. Calvert. 2 vols. Second 
edition). Dean and Son. 

Charity and the Poor Law (S. D. Fuller). Sonnenschein. Is. 

Cavalier and Puritan in the Days of the Stuarts: Compiled from the 
Private Papers &c. of Sir Richard Newdigate (Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 

The Spanish People: Their Origin, Growth and Influence (Marti 
A. S. Hume). Heinemann. 


NATURAL History. 


The Mighty Deep and What We Know of It (Agnes Giberne). 
Pearson. 55. 


(Continued on pare 442.) 


TO COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The price of the Dictionary originally was £5. The 
SATURDAY REVIEW now offers it for £4. It can be 
secured at once by payment of &Se down and 7s. 6d. 
monthly for ten months. 


Specimen pages, &c., will be sent on application to, or the 
DICTIONARY may be seen at the Offices of 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & GCO.'S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


Illustrated by 
NEW BOOK KI J. Lockwoop KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


In 19 Monthly Vélumes. Medium 8vo. Uniform with Tennyson, 
Lamb, Kipling, and Walter Pater. The Edition is limited to 
525 copies, 100 of which are for America. Price 10s. 64. net per 
volume (sold only in sets). 

Vol. I. THE LIFE. (In 4 Vols.) With Portrait. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Globe.—** Mr. Wood, it is well known, is one of the most agreeable of writers...... 
His pages have the attractiveness of a novel rather than of an itinerary....../ A boo! 
to peruse and to acquire.” 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original I)lustra- 
tions, Facsimiles of Wrappers, &c. In crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. per volume. 


Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. With Illustrations by the Author. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Crown Svo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
By the Author of 


** Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
THE BENEFACTRESS. 


[Ready Oct. 11th. 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
THE SECRET ORCHARD. 


By Rosa N. Carey. HERB OF GRACE. 


By Eric Parker. 
THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. 


[Ready Oct. 8th. 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. CIRCUMSTANCE. 


[Ready Oct. 8th. 
By Evelyn Sharp. 
THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


With Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. 


By B. K. Benson, Author of ‘‘ Who Goes There ?” 
A FRIEND WITH THE COUNTERSICN. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Demy 4to. Picture Boards, 6s. , Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S New Book. 


OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF Crown 80. cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 
NURSEKY RHYMES. With Illus. | THE WOODPICEONS AND MARY. 


trations in Colour by Byam SuHaw. By Mrs. Moteswort#. With Illus- 
— trations by H. R. Miiar. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 4to. Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S ODYSSEY. By | THE OLD IRISH RIMES OF BRIAN 
Water Perry. With O'LINN. With Illustrations by S. 


Illustrations by Jacoms Hoop. | RosaMonp 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS TO HIMSELF. In 
English by GERALD H. RENDALL, M.A., Litt.D. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE FORMAL CARDEN IN ENCLAND. By RecinaLp 


BLoMFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations by F. INIGo 
Tuomas, Architect. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 
Globe 8vo. §s. per volume. Contains 152 vols., among which are— 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN'S WORKS. 14 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 6 vols. 
WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


*,* Send for new Complete List. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


i 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


With 6 Photogravure Plates (5 Portraits) and 15 other Illustrations. 
vo. 18s. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
[On Wednesday next. 
*," This book is an investigation into the character of Queen Mary, 
and especially as to her relations with the Earl of Bothwell and the 
other murderers of her husband, Lord Darnley. The author has 
enjoyed the advantage of using authentic materials hitherto unknown 
to historians, namely, a number of the MSS. employed by Mary’s 
enenttes in getting up their case against her. 


8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 

*,* This volume contains a series of criticisms of recent speculations 
about early Religion, especially as regards Mr. Erazer’s theories in 
‘© The Golden Bough.” Other Essays deal with the latest results 
Anthropological research in the religious field, and in that of Magic. 


With 68 Full-page Plates. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME: 


A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. 
By BARRY PARKER and RAYMOND UNWIN. 


With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS 


Or 


SIR JAMES PAGET, 


BART., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 31 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE : 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and 
the Island of Cyprus, undertaken in the Year 1900. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
[On Wednesday next. 


With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ARTS UNDER ARMS: 


AN UNIVERSITY MAN IN KHAKI. 
By MAURICE FITZGIBBON, 
Classical Moderator and B.A. Trinity College, Dublin Univer-ity ; late Trooper and 
Serjeant-Major, 45th Company (Irish Hunt Contingent) Imp-rial Yeomanry. 
*,* This is a history of the part taken in the Boer War by the Lrish 
Hunt Corps fron its formation to Lindley. 


SIDE AND SCREW: being Notes on the Theory 


and Practice of the Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. 'Vednesday next. 


WACNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING, done into 


English Verse. (In two Volumes.) Vol. II. Siegfried, and the Twilight of 
the Gods. By ReGinaLp Rankin, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘A 
Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FENELON: his Friends and his Enemies, 


1651-1715. By E. K. Sanpers. With Portrait. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


ROADS 70 ROME: being Personal Records of 


some of the more recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. With an Introduction 
by His Eminence Carpinat VauGuan, Archbishopof Westminster. Compiled 
and Edited by the Author of ‘‘Ten Years in Angiican Orders.” Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

*,* Among the Contributors are Lord Brampton (Sir Henry 
Hawkins), Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart.; Dr. Edward Berdoe ; 
Monsignor Croke Robinson ; the Bishop of Clifton ; the Rev. Bede 
Camm, O.S.B.; Miss Adeline Sergeant ; the Bishop of Emmaus ; C. 
Kegan Paul, Esq. ; the Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe ; and the Bishop of 
Hexham and Newcastle. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Reported by 


Cunnincuam Geikise, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary's, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [On Wednesday next. 


*,* The Vicar and his friends in the pleasant evenings at the 
Bathscombe Vicarage discuss many subjects of the day, ecclesiastical, 
social, moral, literary, and theological ; the speakers, both clerical and 
lay, varying the graver subjects by quiet humour and frequent digres- 


| stons into popular natural history and elementary physical philosophy. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S, and other 


Sketches. Reprinted from Punch. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice Versa,” 
“Voces Populi,’ &c. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. New 
AND CHEAPER IssuE. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldza. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, by Professor MAsrero. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map and over 
470 Illustrations, including 3 coloured Plates, demy 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, 
24s. ; half morocco, gilt edges, 48s. 

[This, the fourth of the English Editions of Les Origines, has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it results of recent research in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories founded on 
these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which have 
ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Tanpeeonaia. ] (Nearly Ready. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. A Homily of Clement 
of Alexandria,.entitled ‘‘ Who is the Rich Man that is Being Saved?” By the 
Rev. P. Morpaunt BARNARD. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the late E. L. Currs, D.D. With an Appendix bringing the book up to 
the end of 1900. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

“ The volume is likely to make good its title of a ‘handy book.” — 7imes. 
“This, which is one of the best known of Dr, Cutts’ numerous and admirable 


works, has proved itself an indispensable companion to thousands of Churchmen.” 
Church Bells. 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. By the late Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


“ The book before us is a perfect mine of curious and interesting information and 
the materials are arranged with great skill and judgment. The result is a graphic 
pict ure of the ordinary religious life of mediaval England such as, for fulness and 
general accuracy, is to be found nowhere else." —Guardian. 

“* Exactly the sort of book with which every parsonage and every parish library in 
England ought to be furnished." —Church Limes. 


STAR ATLAS. Containing maps of all the Stars from 
1 to 6's magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and 
of all Nebula and Star Clusters in the same Region which are visible in 
Telescopes of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. HERMANN 
J. Kier. Translatea by Eomunp McCvurer, M.A., M.R.LA., F.L.S. With 
18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dec., brought up to 1900, as far as text is 
concerned). Revised and enlarged. Imp. 4to. cloth boards, ros. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. _Iilustrating the 


History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglica 2 cone until the present day. By Epmunp 
McCuure, M.A., M.R.1.A., F.L.S. Containing 18 Coloured besides 
some 50 Sketch Maps i in 1 the Text. 4to. cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 
** Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary records 
will find abundant materials in it for their assistance. "—Guardian. 
** A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 
Atlas." —Academy. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: SOUNDING THE 
OCEAN OF AIR. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston in December, 13898, by A. LAwreENcE Rotcu, S.B., A.M. 
Small post 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. The Machinery of the 
Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By 
Dot: EAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tufi's aa 
«S.A. Small post 8vo. with several Diagrs ams, cloth boards, 2s. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 
Relations a Physical Scienc e. By A. E. Dovpear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by 
Professor ALFRED LopGe. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

“ Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences and 
implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently readable, 
and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interesting, 
exhaustive, and, for the most part, convincing.” — Literature. 


POISONOUS PLANTS IN FIELD AND GARDEN. 
By the Rev. Prof. G. Henstow, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 


THE §S.P.C.K. 
ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


Consisting of 5,336 Pages, Imperial 8vo. 


Is the largest DICTIONARY published—over 200,000 words. It is an easier, 
simpler, handier Dictionary than any other, and isan ENCYCLOPEDIA 
as well. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE ENCYCLOP-EDIC DICTIONARY. 


Its comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 

“ The Encyclopedic Dictionary,” by combining in one all these special Glossaries 
or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of money. 

Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 

Its thoroughly encyclopedic character. 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in character, are 
in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the text. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, AND THE SCHOOL. 
In 7 Vols. cloth, 25s. ; half-bound, 32s. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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ScHOOL Books. 
English Literature (A. J. Wyatt. Second edition), Clive. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


The Mordrach Treatment for Consumptives in this Country (James 
Arthur Gibson). Sampson Low. 35. 6d. net. 

The Mental Functions of the Brain (Bernard Hollander). Grant 
Richards. 21s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Spiritual Progress (Archdeacon Wynne), Is. 6d.; The Soul’s Daily 
Audience of God (E. L. Cutts), 6¢@. ; Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances (Mary E. Bellars), 1s. S.P.C.K. 

Roads to Rome: Being Some Personal Records of Some of the More 
Recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. Longmans. 7s. 

The Immortality of the Soul (Joseph Agar Beet). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 

A Via Media between ‘‘ Universalism” and ‘‘ Eternal Punishment’? 
(‘*A Layman”). Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. Is. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Argus Guide to Municipal London, 1901-2 (Edited by Arnold Wright). 
** London Argus ” Office. 25. 6d. 

Life and Works, The, of Charles Kingsley. (Edited by his Wife. 

Vol. I.). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Pétrone, V’Envers de la Société Romaine (Par Emile Thomas 
Deuxi¢me Edition). Paris : Fontemoing. 

Poets of the Younger Generation (William Archer). John Lane 
net. 

Romance of a Harem (Translated by Clarence Forestier- Walker). 
Greening. 

Selections from the Works cf Fourier (Translated by Julia Franklin). 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Works of William Shakespeare, The (20 volumes). London: Con- 
stable ; Philadelphia: Lippincott. 5os. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER:— Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr.; Mercure de France, 2fr 25; Revue des Revues, 
1fr.30; The Century Illustrated Magazine, Is. = ; The School 
World, 6a. ; S. Nicholas, Is. ; ay 296 Bar, ts.; The Empire 
Review, 1s. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, I Magazine, 
6d.; The Windsor Magazine, 6d. Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
5s. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The United Service 
Magazine, 2s. ; The Genealogical Magazine, Is. ; The Antiquary, 
6d. ; The Artist, 1s. ; Munsey’s Magazine, 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. Edited 


by E. RAY LANKESTER. M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. NOW READY, 
PART IV. THE PLATYHELMIA, MESOZOA, AND NEMERTINI. By 
W. BLaxLanp Benuam, D.Sc., M.A. Demy 8vo. paper covers, 12s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, price 15s. net. 


“Will be heartily welcomed as =m a distinct gap in zoological literature, and 
not of this country alone.” —Natur 
** Admirably arranged and covers whale ground. 


USE- INHERITANCE. [Illustrated by the 


Direction of Hair on the Bodies of Animals. By WALTER Kipp, M.D., F.Z.S. 
Svo. paper 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ETHIC OF _FREETHOUGHT, 


and other Addresses and Essays. Second Edition (Revised). By Karu 
Pearson, F.R.S. Now ready. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is an able volume, to be studied by all who would know the modern apolo- 
getics of 


WAR NOTES: the Diary és 


Villebois-Mareuil, from November 14, 1899, to March 7, 1900. Authorised 
translation from the Paris ‘‘ Liberté,” by FrepeRic Lees. With a Preface by 
E. M. pe VoGiE, Member of the French Academy. Now ready. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 
‘By far the most valuable account we have yet received of the war from the 
Boer side.” — Daily Chronicle. 
** Will furnish pleasant reading to all who have taken an interest in the cam- 
paign.”—/ imes. 
“It is French in every line, and an Englishman experiences that curious mixture 
of admiration and astonishment which French sentiment and French actions so 
often inspire." —Academy. 


AN ALBUM OF ADVENTURES 


THAT HAPPENED IN OUR HOLIDAYS. By Ascotr R. Hors, Author 
of ‘ Hero and Heroine,” “ Black and Blue,” &c. Now ready. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

“There are adventures at home and abroad, on land and by the sea, with suffi- 


cient excitement to enthrall any lad with lively imagination. 
Sheffield Independent. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
READY ON OCTOBER to. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by ARTHUK TwiDLEe. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEEP SEA P!.UNDERINGS: 


A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.5. 


Author of “‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “The Log of a Sea Waif,” ‘‘The Men 
of the Merchant Service,” &c. 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


ON OCTOBER 25. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘“‘The New Rector,” “A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘ The Castle 
Inn,” &c. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS 


OF THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from MS. News- 
Jetters addressed to him between 1675 and 168. By Lady NewpiGare- 
NeEwpeGatTeE, Author of “* The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,” &c. With a 
Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard Newdigate. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDCES’ POEMS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME III. Contents :—The First Part of Nero—Achilles in Scyros—Notes. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In crown Svo. bound in cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A PERFECT PRINCE. The Story of the 
England of Alfred the Great. By Frepexic B. Jerrery. | 
“Mr. Jeffery has produced a delightfully readable life-history of King Alfred. 
The reader who studies the pages of his book from first to last will not regret the 
time so spent.”—Rock. 


In crown Svo. cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHO KILLED AMY ROBSART? Being 
Some Account of her Life and Death at Cumnor, with Remarks on Sir | 
Walter Scott's Kenilworth.” By Puivir Sipney, F.R.Hist.S. 


‘* For historical students the book must have a deep interest.” —Catholic Times. | 
‘* Mr. Sidney has arranged his matter admirably, and the book is interesting.” | 
Outlook. 


In stiff paper cover, 6d. 


AMONG KENTISH HOPPERS. By J. E. 


ReEvincton Jones, Rector of Mereworth, near Maidstone. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Euizasetu M. A.rorp. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By Mrs. James GLENNY 
WILson, N.Z., Author of “* Themes and Variations,” ‘‘ Alice Landor,” ‘‘ Two 
Summers,” &c. 

‘* A very great charm pervades this book. Mrs. Wilson excels in description. 
She paints a scene with extraordinary effects of colour and atmosphere, and as 
many of her poems are inspired by scenes native to her country, the home reader 
experiences peculiar pleasure in reading them.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


TITUS AND LYSANDER. A Comedy in Five 
cts, 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. A Tragedy in Blank 


Verse. 


** We are mc rial by this tragedy in blank verse, not only by reason of 
the remarkable story compiled by the me ah Author from the plot of De Quincey’s 
tale of the Dice, as laid in Germany at the end of the seventeenth century, but 
because of the power and spirit of poetry which fascinate us as the narrative, with 
all its thrilling scenes, is unfolded to us.”"—Church Bells. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR.” 

THE BOURGEOIS. By H. De Vere Sracpoote. 

(Unwin’'s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
OTHER RECENT SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 

A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rita, Author of ‘Vanity, 


the Confessions of a Court Modiste.” 


DEATH THE SHOWMAN. By Joun Fraser. 


A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James Baker, Author of 


The Cardinal's Page,” &c 


SOULS OF PASSACE. By Ame.ia E. Barr. 
BY ROCK AND POOL. By Louis Becke. 
NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN. Told by 


E. Nespit, Author of ‘‘ The Treasure Seekers.” Pictured by H. R. Millar. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
‘THE HERB MOON. Cheap Edition in Unwin’s Popular 


Copyright Novels Series. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE ENCLISH ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE. 
CTOBER NO. 
At all and Bookstalls. Price 6d. 


A_NEW ART BOOK. 
THE OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLACES OF THE 
ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. Turn and J. G. VetpHeer. With many quaint 
Woodcut Pictures by J. G. Veldheer and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. Cloth, 21S. 


THE BLUE BABY, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FASCINATING. FRIVOLOUS. SMART. — 


1s, each, in Paper Covers, at the Bookstalls. 


DE OMNIBUS. By Barry Pax. 
: THE LETTERS of Her MOTHER 
TO ELIZABETH. ? T 
0 


THE eons, SOME MORTALS, 


AND LORD WICKENHAM. By 

R | OLIVER Hospes. 

¢ ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

LOVE-LETTERS. By Barry 

a 2s. ony! in Cloth, at the Booksellers’. . E 
TRENCHANT. CLEVER. EASILY READ. 


A FASCINATING VOLUME OF STORIES OF GARRISON 
LIFE IN INDIA. 


The Romance of a Hill Station, 


and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. H. S. LAVERTON (Valete). Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘* The garrison stations of India are proverbially centres of romance, 


| and these stories present, in a light and interesting way, a picture of 


life and love there. Sometimes the results are happy: often they are 
tragic.” 


The Romance of a Hill Station. 


; By Mrs. H. S. LAVERTON. 2s. 64d. 
The Romance of a Hill Station. 


By Mrs. H. S. LAVERTON. 2s. 6d. 


The Romance of a Hill Station, 


and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. H. S. LAVERTON (Valete). Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘The author, who has for some years resided at Lucknow and 
Ranikhet, has had many opportunities of studying the varied phases 
of garrison life there, with the result that these stories are eminently 
true to life.” 


The Romance of a Hill Station. 


By Mrs. H. $. LAVERTON. 2s. 64. 


The Romance of a Hill Station. 


By Mrs. H. S. LAVERTON. 2s. 6d. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


With 78 Illustrations reproduced from Etchings by THomas SToTHARD and 
EK. F. Burney, and a Portrait of Ricnarpsox. In Twenty Volumes. 
Small crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net per volume in cloth, and 3s. 6d. net per volume | 
in leather, and in half-calf. [Ready Oct. 10th. 


PAMELA. 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


tus on A 


OMNIBUSES AND CABS, 


THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. | 
By HENRY CHARLES MOORE. 


With Illustrations from rare old Engravings, Prints, and Photographs. 
rge crown 7S. (Vert week. 


MODELLING: 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. } 

By E. LANTERI, 
Professor of Sculpture at the Royal ollege of Art, South Kensington. 
With a Portrait Drawing of the Author by Professor A. LeGros, and 42 Full-page | 
Plates, and other Illustrations and Diagrams. | 


E. Onxstow Forp, R.A., contributes a Preface. 
Crown 4to. 155. net. 


PROGRESSIVE DESIGN FOR STUDENTS. 


By JAMES WARD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Principles of Ornament,” *‘ Historic Ornament,” &c. 


With 42 Full-page Plates, comprising upwards of 1,700 Drawings. 
Svo. 5s. net. |Next week. 


ITALIAN WALL DECORATIONS 


OF THE 15th and 16th CENTURIES. 


Written by — s authorities, with an Introduction by T. ARMSTRONG. 
With 52 Illustrations. Large crown 3s. (Ready. 


: INDIAN DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES, 


TAB. Crown 8vo. 2s. (Ready. 


FANCY FAR-LAND. 


A COLLECTION OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 
By MYRA HAMILTON. 


Comprising 


Shortly. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. R. Mrtrar, M. Mires, J. Watkins and 


¢ others. Square crown Svo. 5s. (Next week. 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

INGRAM. 

A NOVEL. 


By GERALDINE KEMP. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Vext week. 


j CHAPMAN and HALL (LD.), London. 


Price Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


OCTOBER 1901. 


WILLIAM M‘KINLEY. By J. W. Hamicton (Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, U.S.A.). 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. By Pouttrney Bicetow. 

THE IMPERIAL PROBLEM. By J. A. Murray Macpona_p. 

IS GREAT BRITAIN FALLING INTO ECONOMIC DECAY? By H. 
Morcan-Browne. 

BISHOP WESTCOTT IN RELATION TO CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 
By the Rev. J. O. F. Murray. 

ART AND USEFULNESS-—II. By Vernon Lee. 

CONCENTRATION CAMPS. By Emity Hosuovuse. 

AN EASTERN NAVY. By Demetrius C. Boutcer. 

THE INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH OF THE LOW CHURCH POSI.- 
TION. By the Rev. C. J. SHepseare. 

THE MAKING OF THE HOOLIGAN. By Tuomas Hotmes. 

THE CATACOMBS OF KOM-ES-SHAQFEH. By Miss M. Broprick. 

THE NATION, THE APPRENTICE, AND THE POLYTECHNIC. By | 
Prof. S. G. Rawson, D.Se J 

SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reaper.” 


London: THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, E.C. | 
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HAZELL, 
WATSON 
& VINEY, Ld. 


having recently worted at great 
cost some of the finest . .. 


Rotary 
Newspaper 
Machinery 


ever invented, are prepared to 
submit estimates for producing 
High-class Newspapers and other 
Periodicals, at their Works, 4 to 8 
Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., 
or at their Head Office, 52 Long 
Acre, W.C. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 


all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 


| of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO . 


GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and seated Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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The Saturday Review. 


A Monthly Magazine for Collectors. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


1s. net. 


Ilustrated. 


THe 
CONNOISS 
AMAGAZINE-FOR COLLECTORS 


MLLUSTRATFO 


4 


News; by Campbell Dodgson ; 
F. Litchfield ; 
Sutcliffe; S. M. Spink; E. J. Nankivell ; 


Ae: H. T. Scott; 


MONTHL 
One Shilling 
Nel 


No. 2 (October Issue) NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 


ARTICLES ON: Mr. Arthur Sanderson’s Old Wedgwood; Winstanley 
as an Engraver; Japanese Colour-Prints; Ancient Coins; Fans; Marks 
on Pottery and Porcelain; A Note on Reynolds; Violin Collecting ; Cooper’s 
Miniatures; Autographs; Orange River Stamps; Sale Room ‘and General 


Lumsden Propert; Edward F. Strange; 
M. Dudley Dunn; F. Rathbone; Wallace 
Algernon Graves. 


COLOUR PLATES: Portrait of Mr. Sanderson; Morland’s Farmer’s 
Ms Stable (from a Colour-print); A Louis XIV. Fan; A Japanese Colour- 
Print; Oliver Cromwell (from Cooper’s Miniature); A Wedgwood Plaque. 


THE 


CONNOISSEUR. 


Illustrated. Is. net. 


The Subscription to THE CONNOISSEUR is 12s. per annum, or 16s. post free. 


To be had of all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Publishers: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltn. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet St., E C- 


Editorial and Advertisement Offices of ‘‘ The Connoisseur,” 37 King St., 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


PRINCE OF WALES’. 


Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 
A New Play in Five Acts. 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
Adapted from Thackeray's “‘ Vanity Fair,” 
By Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as “ Becky Sharp.” 


Matinée every Wednesday and Saturday at 2 0'clock. 
Box Office, toto 10. Doors open, 7.45. Becky Sharp” at 8. 


pace OF WALES. “BECKY SHARP.” 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely, an original Drama in five acts, by 
A. W. Pinero, entitled IRIS. 

Doors open at 7.30. 

MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 

Box Office (Mr. HARTLEY) open 10 to to. 


CENTURY (late ADELPHI) THEATRE. 


Proprietors, Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. 

Sole Manager..................06. Mr. TOM B. DAVIS. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEE, SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 

Mr. Geo. B. McLellan’s Company in 
THE WHIRL OF THE TOWN. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinee every Wednesday at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 


Seats at the Box-office from 1x till 5. CHARLES venetian Manager. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


Every Evening at 8, till November 8. 
NEWMAN’S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA, 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

Eminent Vocalists and Solo Instrumentalists. 

IS., 2S.) 3S., 58.3; Season Tickets, 1, 2, 3, 5 Guineas. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


38. to 6d. Adunission Free. E. F. JACQUES, Hon. Sec. 


MARK 
HAMBOURG RECITALS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


FIRST RECITAL TO-DAY (SATURDAY) at 3. 
Under the Management of Mr. Roserr NEwMAN. 
Tickets, numbered, 7s. 6d., 5s. ; unnumbered, 2s. 6d., 1s. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


Madame CLARA BUTT (Mrs. Kennerley Rumford), and Mr. KENNERLEY 
RUMFORD’S MORNING |CONCERT. (Under the direction ) 
SATURDAY NEXT, October 12, at 3 p.m. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 
and 2s., at usual Agents ; WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall ; and, NEWMAN'S 
box office, Queen's Hall.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of char e. Replies received. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Loxpox. Codes: Unicove and AB C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Rooks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindimgs for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments of Litera- 
ture, PerrecTLy New 1n Conpition and Greatty REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLIAM CLAISHER, 

Rewainper Discount 

26; HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 

We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809, 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

, FREE LIBRARIES.—The October Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 

Works and New Remainders offered at Prices greatly reduced is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Situ & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


N Oxford Graduate of Standing and Experience 


desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest References.— 
Address, Grapvate, care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. 


LOCAL LOANS STOCK. 


Not redeemable before rst April, 1912, and bearing Interest until that date at £3 
per Cent. per Annum, payable Quarterly. 


ISSUE of £3,000,000. 


Minimum Price, £98 per cent. 
THE GOVERNOR anv COMPANY oF tHe BANK or ENGLAND give 


notice that they are authorized to receive tenders for £3,000,000 Locat Loans 
Stock, to be created by the Lorps Commissioners or His Majesty's 
TREASURY under the National Debt and Local Loans Act, 1887—50 & 
51 Vict c. 16. 
The Stock will be inscribed in the books of the Bank of England, and consoli- 
dated with the existing Local Loans Stock. 
As regards Security, quarterly payment of Dividends, transmission of Dividend 
Warrants by post, and exemption from stamp duty on Transfers, Local Loans 
Stock is on precisely the same footing as Consols. 
Trustees are empowered under the Act to invest in this Stock. 
The first quarter's dividend on this issue will be payable on the 5th January next. 
Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, on 
Wednesday, the oth October, 1901, before 2 o'clock, and a deposit of £5 per cent. 
on the nominal amount of the Stock tendered fer must be paid at the time of the 
delivery of the tender; the deposit must no: be enclosed in the tender. 
Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first 
instalment. 
Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and may be for the whole or any 
part of the Stock in multiples of £100. Each tender must state what amount of 
money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which no 
tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £08 for every £100 of Stock. All tenders 
must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 
In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to be 
issued, at or above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price accepted will 
be subject to a fro raté diminution. 
The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 
are as follows :— 
so much as, when added to | 
deposit. will leave Seventy-five 

the 18th October, rgor, - (Sterling) to be paid rents 
hundred pounds of Stock. 

On Friday, the 15th November, 1o01, £25 per cent. 

On Wednesday, the 18th December, 1901, £25 per cent. 

On Wednesday, the rsth January. 1902, £25 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 18th October, 1901, under dis- 
count at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In the case of default in the payment 
of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will 
be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with coupon attached for the Dividend payable 
sth January next, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. The 
Stock will be inscribed in the Bank books on or after 15th January, 1902, but scrip 
paid up in full, in anticipation, may be forthwith inscribed. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms, which may be obtained at the 
3ank of England, or any of its Branches ; at the Bank of Ireland ; and of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Bank oF ENGLAND, 

3rd October, rgor. 


On Friday, 


MENTIONED IN... 
. DESPATCHES. | 


The 6 numbers of the ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, 
containing the various lists of Officers and Men men- 
tioned in despatches and recommendations of Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener and other Generals are still 
on sale. Prices from 6d. post free. The whole six 
sent post free on receipt of 4s. 3d. Send for list show- 
ing what each number contains. Early application is 
necessary as the first numbers are extremely limited, 
and orders will be executed in rotation. 


WAR HONOURS A full List of Honours and Promotions in 


the Army for services in South Africa is 
AND REWARDS. issued as a Special Supplement to to-day’s 
= “Army anp Navy Gazette.” Coloured 
Plate of Indian Imperial Service Corps also with this number. 64d. post free. 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND Navy GazeTTE, 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 


“Royal Benevolent SUGIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


_ The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
“VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Chairman 


Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 
26 Suffolk St., Pail Mall East, Loudon, S.W. 


ABOMPEH SYNDICATE. 


‘Ta following report has been forwarded to the 


shareholders : — 

* As this is the first time that I have had the pleasure of meeting you since my 
return from the West Coast of Africa, I should like to give you an account of the 
work I did in that country as the Abompeh Syndicate’s representative and as a 
director of that company. During my tour I was accompanied bv another director 
of the syndicate, Mr. H. Meyerstein, who is as much impressed with the possibilities 
of our company as Iam myself. You will remember that the Abompeh Syndicate 
was formed specifically to take over from the Goldfields of Eastern Akim, Limited, 
five options on lands situated in Eastern Akim, at certain specified rentals and under 
certain other conditions, which were fully set out in the option agreements which 
were acquired. On my arrival in West Africa I experienced the greatest difficulty 
in inducing the chiefs who had entered into the option agreements with the Gold- 
fields of Eastern Akim, Limited, to give effect to the options we had acquired, by 
granting leases upon the terms that had been previously decided upon in the option 
agreements, and much valuable time was wasted. Rather than submit to what I 
considered would be an imposition upon the Abompeh Syndicate by the chiefs con- 
cerned, I determined not to press the matter of exercising the options at the time, 
but gave instructions before I left the colony to Messrs. Osborne and Martin, the 
syndicate’s solicitors on the West Coast, to take the necessary legal steps to compe! 
the chiefs, if possible, to carry out the original arrangements that they had entered 
into with the Goldfields of Eastern Akim, Limited, or their assignees, in which latter 
position of course we stand. Having carried the matter to this point, and possessing 
the necessary powers to act for the full board, I made it my duty to acquire proper- 
ties in other parts of the Gold Coast Colony in favour of the Abompeh Syndicate, 
and I am pleased to be able to report to you to-day that I was fortunate enough to 
secure five leases, each for 93 years, with a total area of 2> square miles, in the 
syndicate’s favour, on most reasonable terms. The leases thus acquired are over 
lands in the Berraku district of the Gold Coast Colony, some 20 miles west of 
Accra. This district, I firmly believe, will prove to be of great value, when 
sufficient development work has been done upon it. The leases thus 
acquired in the name of the syndicate have been duly stamped and 
registered in the colony, and copies have been filed with the Conces- 
sions Court, in order to obtain the necessary validity for the titles of the 
same. In addition to securing the five leases that I have just mentioned, I 
was able to acquire in my own name four leases of five square miles each at Akatasi 
in Eastern Akim, which I propose to hand over to be dealt with jointly by the 
Abompeh Syndicate, Limited, the Tete Concessions Syndicate, Limited, and 
myself, as the representative of Mr. J. F. Dolphyne, the gentleman by whom the 
said properties were introduced, and who has been working the said areas for the 
past twelve years at a considerable profit to himself, but only on a very limited 
scale. Whilst on the spot I was able to allow Mr. J. H. Powell, the chief engineer 
of the Goldfields of Eastern Akim, Limited, to pay a visit to these properties, and 
I have great pleasure in adding his report upon them for your information :— 

**MR. POWELL’S REPORT. 
“** Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, W., 
September 26, 1gor. 
* * George Macdonald, Esq., 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

“ * Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of September 25, asking for my opinion of 
the value of the four concessions known as Akatasi Lands, belonging to the chief 
and people of Akanten, in Eastern Akim, Gold Coast Colony, I beg to state that I 
visited this land in June last, and looked over it with the object of deciding whether 
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the gold-bearing alluvial found was likely to prove payable, and also if there 
was a probability of finding gold-bearing reefs. I found that there were a large 
number of native shafts on the property, which had been made in 
the past by the natives in working the alluvial ; but 1 found also, what in myex- 
perience of West Africa is quite exceptional, that at the present time the natives 
were working this alluvial on a large scale by open work, stripping the gravel of the 
over-burden, and then washing the gold -bearing gravel in the stream near. This 
work was being carried out on the banksofthe River Suhen, which forms the dividing 
line between two of the concessions, ‘a native village baving been established near the 
site of the workings. On examination I found that nearly an acre of ground had 
either been worked or cleared ready for working. The over-burden, consisting of 
loamy soil and clay slightly hardened in places by the deposition of oxides of iron, 
was about 12 feet thick, and below this there was a thicknessof about 4 feet of gravel, 
from which the gold is obtained. This gravel consists of small rounded quartz 
pebbles, with a considerable number of angular pieces of hard shale and 
a few boulders of decomposed dolerite ; the largest of those I saw would not weigh 
more than 2 cwt. The gravel is lying on soft clay, which is probably the decom- 
posed bedrock. From the panning tests which I made, and from information 
gathered from the natives as to the yield they obtained, I estimated that the yield 
from this gravel is about 2 dwt. per cubic yard; the gold is coarse, and would be 
readily separated from the gravel in an ordinary sluice. The conditions are very 
favourable for the successful working of a gold dredge, and if on thoroughly 
prospecting the average value of the gravel they should prove even consider- 
ably less than that above stated, substantial profits could still be made. 
The River Suhen is a large stream about 30 ft. across, with a good volume 
of water at all seasons of the year, and the area of the alluvial deposits 
on both sides of this stream is undoubtedly very large. There is also 
a considerable quantity of float quartz on the property, a portion consisting of 
white, sugary quartz, which when crushed and panned gave a little gold. From 
the site where the natives were working I obtained some dark blue angular quartz, 
which they told me they had broken off a reef about 1 foot thick, running across 
the bottom of one of the pits which they had worked, but which at the time of my 
visit had been covered with the over-burden from an adjoining pit. This quartz on 
panning also showed a little gold. I feel satisfied that thorough prospecting will 
reveal the presence of gold-bearing reefs, and that probably some of them will prove 
payable. I consider that these concessions are likely to prove valuable, and that 
they are well worth the expenditure of sufficient money to thoroughly prospect 
them.—(Signed) J. H. Powe...” 

“From these remarks it will be seen that the present position of the Abompeh 
Syndicate is a much stronger one than it was at its formation. Not only have we 
still the right to exercise the five options taken over from the Goldfields of Eastern 
Akim, Limited, but we possess in our own right and tite five separate leases for 
ninety-nine years of four square miles each plus an equal interest with the Tete Con- 
cessions Syndicate, Limited, in four leases for ninety-nine years of five square miles 
each in Eastern Akim. Further, the Abompeh Syndicate is interested to the extent 
of 5,000 shares in the Tete Concessions, Limited, and 3,000 shares in the Kyebi 
Lands, Limited. I would recommend that the properties thus acquired be dealt 
with in the following manner :—Another expedition should shortly start from this 
country to examine and report upon the concessions secured in the Berraku district, 
whilst the remaining four concessions, situated in Eastern Akim, should be floated 
jointly by the two syndicates I have previously mentioned, I trust to the great 
advantage of both companies. Appended are some particulars of the properties 


secured : - 
(a) In the syndicate’s name. ‘ 
Land. Area. 
1. Known as Asséen os 4 square miles oe £100 
2. Inshriba .. 4 oe 
3. Sika Bura 4 oe 100 
4 Essel Porwa .. 4 100 
(8) Jointly with the Tete Concessions Syndicate, Limited. 
1. Akatasi Land. A. as +» 5 Square miles +» £100 
2. ~ B. oe § 100 
4 Dd. oe oo § ase 100 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed)) GEORGE MACDONALD.” 


MOUNT REID MINING. 


A® extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Mount Reid Mining Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at 
Winchester House, E.C., Mr. H. G. Campion presiding, for the purpose of submitting 
resolutions providing for the voluntary winding up and reconstruction of the 
company. 

The Secretary (Mr. Newman M. Ogle) having read the formal notice, 

The Chairman, dealing with the question of reconstruction, assured the sbare- 
holders that the board were imous in rec ding that under the circum- 
stances reconstruction was the best course to adopt. Mr. Longden, in one 
of his circulars, practically raised the point that instead of reconstruction 
the Ellerhausen process should be adopted by the company. He (the Chairman), 
however, failed to see that even if they did reconstruct they would be deprived of 
the benefit of that process. The view his colleagues and himself took with regard 
to that process was that it had not yet proved itself to be a practical ‘success, 
and they did not propose to be a party to pioneering it at the company’s risk. 
With reference to the question of reconstruction—which, after all, was the vital 
matter before the meeting—he would remind the shareholders that on a previous 
occasion a certain number of shares were offered to the shareholders for subscrip- 
tion. The response, however, was only some 5,000 shares, and this was really of 
nouse. The question of debentures was then discussed ; but very serious objec- 
tions were raised. First of all, they were told such an issue would depreciate the 
value of the shares, and, secondly, that debentures were not a marketable security, 
and could not be disposed of and passed from hand to hand as readily as shares. 
Under the circumstances, and having regard to the fact that money was required, 
and that he strongly recommended that the company should work its own property, 
it seemed to him and to his co-directors that the only feasible way of cutting the 
Gordian knot was by reconstruction ; and surely, if a surgical operation were 
necessary, it was by far the better course to face it like men and see the thing 
through, and get it over. The Chairman then moved the resolutions, of which 
notice had been given. 

Mr. P. Ledoux seconded the resolutions. 

Me. Thompson (a shareholder) moved the adjournment of the meeting, and the 


appointment of a committee of shareholders in order to confer with the directors as 
to the best means of dealing with the present lamentable position of the company. 

Mr. Whitehead seconded the amendment. 

The Chairman then put the resolutions for the reconstruction of the company, 
which on a poll being demanded were declared carried by 60,134 votes against 
7,969. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Bebro, Lewis, Lawson, MacMurray, White- 
| head, Thompson, and Captain Angel, to confer with the board, having been ap- 
| pointed, the proceedings terminated. 


OR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


AL 


liative in Neuralgia, 
out, Cancer, Toothache, 


only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery, 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


is _- best remedy known for Coughs, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
effectually checks and arrests those too 
often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 
CH LO RODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the 
effectually cuts s attacks of 
CHLORODYNE Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
“only 
CHLORODYNE 
Meningitis, &c. 
| “Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
| despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
| caging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caution.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Conus 
BrowNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRODYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 1 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words Dr. Browne's *CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. I Fenchurch Avenue, London 


For eae apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, = S or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


—, INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAiL 


P. & O. ‘sexvic 

P. FRE UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Parti the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Alben: “ Brrxseck, Lonpon.” 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
ce) 
y 4 
| STOCKS AND SHARES. 
| 
(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
10 
ah, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Head Office, 1o Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa, 


Subscribed Capital ee ee oe 45,000,000 
eserve Fund ee oe ee $1,225,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every 
with, the principal towns in Cpe Claws: Natal, 
PB ritish Central Africa, and 


made, 


Deposits received for fixed periods. — on 
WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 
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MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’ 


New and Forthcoming Books for the Autumn, 1901. 


ENGLAND & FRANCE 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 1660-1830. 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD, 
Author of “‘ The Lost Possessions of England,” “‘ A Life of Sir Thomas 


Maitland, 
Map. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


Volume VI. nearly ready. In 7 handsome royal 8vo. vols., 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Each volume will be complete in itself, with an index, and crders will be taken 
either for sets or for separate volumes. 


IN PREPARATION. NEW EDITION OF 


MRS. PALLISER'S HISTORY OF LACE. 


Under the Editorship of 
M. JOURDAIN and ALICE DRYDEN. 
Very handsome binding, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Two Guineas net. 
Jilustrated Prospectuses on Application. 


VOL. IV. Now Ready. 
Complete in four 4to. volumes, about 300 pp., price each, Two Guineas net. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE XIXrn CENTURY. 


With Biographical Notices. 
Each volume containing Illustrations in Photogravure and 
alf-tone. 


Together with 6 Etchings by PH. ZILCKEN. 
Edited by MAX ROOSES, 
Curator of Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 
Translated by F. KNOWLES. 
Illustrated Prospectus on A pplication. 


THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


“THE NORDRACH TREATMENT FOR CON- 
SUMPTIVES IN THIS COUNTRY.” 


How to Cure and Prevent Consumption and other forms of Tuberculosis ; together 
with a general consideration of the Laws governing Health. 
By JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 
Fcap. 8vo. Extra binding. 3s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS, 


With some Remarks on the Development of Naval Warfare during the 
Eighteenth Century. 
By ALFRED T. MAHAN, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With 6 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(/n preparation. 


NAVAL BRIGADES IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


By Surgeon T. T. JEANS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Ready shortly. 


NAPOLEON'S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND. 


By F. LORAINE PETRE. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps. (Nearly ready. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ART FOR ART’'S SAKE,” &c. 


THE DESERT. 


Further Studies in Natural Appearances. 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


preparation. 
LILIAN WHITING’S NEW BOOK. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS. 


By LILIAN WHITING, Author of ‘‘ The World Beautiful,” First, Second, and 
hird Series ; ‘‘ Kate Field : a Record,” &c. 
16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents: Book I. 'As Food to Life.—Book II. Opening Golden Doors.— 
Book III. The Rose of Morning.—Book IV. The Chariot of the Soul.—Book V. 
The Witness of the Dawn. (/n the press. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo. price 28s. net. (Second edition in preparation.) 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


And “‘Who Wrote the Casket Letters.” 
By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P., of the Perthshire Advertiser. 

A special feature of this work is the illustrations. It contains sixteen Photo- 
gravures of the Queen, all more or less famous portraits, and some of them never 
before published. 

Sir Hersert Maxwe 1, in the Daily Mail, September 4, says :—“‘. . . Beautiful 
these volumes undoubtedly are, and most thrilling reading, specially to be prized, 
also, for the unexampled series of the Queen’s portraits which Mr. Cowan has 
brought together. ... Mr. Cowan's volumes are full of interest, not only for 
students of the particular period, but for all who are moved by stirring narrative.” 


Lonpon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 


T. NELSON & ‘SONS, Publishers. 


NELSON’S 


New Century Lisrary. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


ON ROYAL INDIA PAPER. 
Smallest Size (6} in. by 43 in. by 4 in.). 
Thinnest Paper (Royal! India). 
Largest Type (Long Primer). 
Lightest Weight (under 8 ozs.). 
Each Work Complete in One Volume and Unabridged. 
Suitable alike for the Pocket, Lisrary, or KNAPSACK. 


Marvellous little volumes.” —Zraminer. 


The Handiest and most Readable Edition of Scott's Novels ever published. 


THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 


THE COMPLETE 
NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
In 25 Pocket Volumes. 
Eighteen now ready. To be completed in December rgor. 
List OF THE Se@RIEs. 


- 1. Waverley. 14. The Fortunes of Nigel. 
2. Guy Mannering. 15 Peverel of the Peak. 
3. The Antiquary. 16. Quentin Durward. 
4. Rob Roy. 17. St. Ronan’s Well. 
- 5. Old Mortality. | 18. Redgauntlet. | 
-6. Legend of Montrose; ~The Black 19. The Betrothed ; -Chronicles of the 
Dwarf. Canongate : Highland Widow. 
7. The Heart of Midlothian. 20. The Talisman. 
8. The Bride of Lammermoor. 21. Woodstock. 
9. Ivanhoe. 22. The Fair Maid of Perth. 
+ 10, The Monastery. 23. Anne of Geierstein. 
11. The Abbot. 24. Count Robert of Paris.} 
* 12. Kenilworth. 25. The Surgeon’s Daughter; -Castle 
13. The Pirate. ' Dangerous. 


In green cloth extra, Frontispiece, 2s. net. 

Half-bound in crushed French morocco, 4 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 

In blue leather, limp, 4 Illustrations, 3s. net. 

Library Edition. Leather boards, gilt edges, 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


** Truly admirable issue."—A ¢thenaum. 
A UNIQUE PRESENTATION EDITION. 
THE 


NEW CENTURY THACKERAY, 


BEING THE 


Complete Works of W. M. Thackeray. 
In elegant Box Case. Size only 9} by 6] by 4} inches. | 
Price £1 11s. 6d. net and upwards, according to binding. 
Published under special arrangement with 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co. 
The Set consists of 14 Volumes, in cloth elegant, gilt lettering, gilt top, 
Frontispiece, Book-Marker, Cloth Box. 
%—* Complete Sets may also be had in limp leather, paste grain, superior 
calf, and tree calf bindings, in handsome boxes 


A MARVEL OF COMPACTNESS AND BEAUTY. 


¢ 1. Vanity Fair. 8. Men's Wives ; Bedford Row, &c- 
2. Pendennis. g. The Virginians. 
3. The Newcomes. 10. The Adventures of Philip. 
4. Esmond. 1r. Catherine ; Lovel, &c. 
5. Paris Sketchbook, &c. 12. Barry Lyndon; The Roundabou* 
©. The Book of Snobs, &c. Papers, &c. 


7. Burlesques ; the Fitzboodle Papers, | 13. Miscellaneous Essays, &c. 
&c. 14. Contributions to Puach. &c. 


Tue Votumes SEPARATELY, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, with Frontispiece, 
2s. 6d. net and 3s. net. 


‘THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 


Twelve\ Pocket Volumes Now Ready. 


. Barnaby Rudge. and Christmas Books. 
Dombey and Son. 12. Little Dorrit. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net and 3s. net. 
“* For the pocket there has never been a handier Dickens, nor, we 
may add, a handsomer.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 
Nearly Ready. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


The Holy War, and Grace Abounding. 


In One Volume. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. ; limp eather, 3s. 6d. net. 


1. Pickwick. 8. David Copperfield. . 

2. Nicholas Nickleby. g- American Notes and A Child's 
3. Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz. History of England. 

4. Old Curiosity Shop. 10. Bleak House. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. a1. Hard Times; Pictures from Italy : 
6 

Je 


*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 7. NELSON & SONS” 
PUBLICATIONS, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. : 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 


REGISTERED AS 


A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Propr'etors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Frepericx WittiAM WYLy, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the 
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